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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


‘* As before” pretty well sums up President Roose- 
velt’s Message to Congress ; so that though the Message 
was of even more than the usual great length, its merits 
can be settled without many words. As the President 
says the same things again, how can one avoid the same 
criticism ? but we need not imitate by saying the same 
as before and more of it. Pious, often unexceptionable, 
platitude is the staple ; but for new light one looks in 
vain. His attitude to railways and corporations, to 
currency, to labour, we all know of old. There was 
wisdom in his remark that tariff policy must vary with 
circumstance— policy is not absolute theory—but it was 
unfortunately the preamble only to nothing. He is 
strong on his ships; keen as the Kaiser to give the 
States a high place amongst naval Powers. No doubt 
it is hypercritical to expect a Message to be stimulating, 
any more than a King’s Speech ; but it need not be an 
interminable bore. Some Presidents’ Messages have 
not been. 


The omission of all reference to the anti-Japanese 

uestion in California coincided with the recall of the 
Tse Ambassador from Washington. The recall of 
an ambassador is conventionally the signal of alarm: 
and it is part of the same convention that the recalling 
Power should deny any significance in the move, and 
assure the world that the relations between the two 
Powers are friendlier than they have ever been before. 
Outside a circle of perhaps three or four men no one 
can know what a move of this kind does mean. It is 
not difficult in this case to suggest reasonable explana- 
tions of retirement, unassociated with friction between 
poser and America. Viscount Aoki is not so young as 

e was, and may wish for rest. At the same time there 


are reports that he was not at all to the taste of the 


Japanese in America. The Japanese-American question 
is, of course, by no means done with. 


Some mystery surrounds the new crisis in Zulu- 
land, and very wisely the Natal Government are not 
making too much of their case public. That there 
is serious unrest and that Dinizulu is in some way 
implicated is clear. It would appear that the Colonial 
Government regards him as guilty of fomenting trouble 
and that he has offered to take his trial at Pietermaritz- 
burg if they will afford him facilities for travel. The 
answer to this was the proclamation of martial law in 
Zululand, the mobilisation of the colonial reserves, and 
the despatch of a strong force io Ginginhlovo under 
Colonel Mackenzie. The ever-present fears of a general 
native rising in South Africa account to some extent for 
the decisive action taken by the Natal Government and 
the immediate offers of assistance from Cape Colony 
and the Transvaal. If the danger is to be stamped out 
by prompt measures there should be little occasion 
for alarm. 


It is useless to attempt to balance the accounts from 
Morocco. On the one hand France is said to have had 
further encounters with the tribesmen on the Algerian 
frontier and to have administered sharp punishment : 
on the other Mulai Hafid is advancing from Marrakesh 
either on Fez or Rabat—there is a delightful un- 
certainty about every movement reported—and the 
tribes are said to be rallying to his standard. One 
correspondent states that the negotiations for the 
release of Kaid Maclean have reached a satisfactory 
point : another that there is no chance whatever of his 
release at an early date. All that is certain about the 
Moorish situation is that anarchy spreads each week, 
that the French only establish their hold on strategic 
points by sharp fighting, that the Pretender is gaining 
ground whilst the Sultan is unable to move against 
him, and that the insurgents strike impartially at the 
French and the adherents of Abd-el-Aziz. It is hardly 
strange that uneasiness is increasing among the coast 
towns. 


Politics more than patriotism seems to ‘account for 
the use the German National Liberals are making of 
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the affairs of Count Molke and Harden and Count 
Lynar and Count Hohenau, whose names were so 
prominent in the recent trial. These two officers are 
now to be proceeded against, and yet Dr. Paasche 
has stated in the Reichstag that he has in his 
possession compromising letters, and he refers to 
rumours in the army as if they were evidence of what- 
ever is alleged against these officers who are yet to be 
tried. The excuse made by Dr. Paasche for raising 
these questions, and of Herr Basserman, his leader, for 
criticising the pending prosecution of Herr Harden, 
is that the Government have been showing an intention 
to hush up the scandals in the army and to cover 
Counts Hohenhau and Lynar. In fact, they have been 
over-eager to find fault; and instead of making an 
unnecessary display of matters which at their best 
—— all Germans, they should have left them to the 
ourts. 


There is reason for thinking that the National 
Liberal party is working off its disappointment and 
anger against the Government by stirring up these 
matters to prejudice it. They have found out the truth 
of what was predicted at the time of the elections, that 
they are not so influential with the Government as part 
of the bloc as they fancied they would be. They are for 
increasing direct as against indirect taxation to meet 
the increased needs of Imperial finance ; and their Con- 
servative allies are determinedly opposed to them in 
this as in most other domestic matters. The National 


Liberals are Cobden and Bright men; and it seems | 


o-* evident that in the state of German opinion 
rince Bilow could not offend the Conservatives for 
the sake of pleasing the National Liberals. 


It was thought probable at the end of last week that 
a really impossible position would be created : and the 
various sections of the bloc be too hostile to each other 
to enable Prince Biilow to rely on their support. There 
was even talk of a possible dissolution of the Reichstag 
and the retirement of the Chancellor, and this was no 
doubt part of the means by which Prince Bilow was 
bringing the parties of the bloc to a sense of what they 
were risking. The result, after much disorder in the 
Reichstag, a good part of which was caused by Centre 
and Socialist rejoicing over the politic quasi-reconcilia- 
tion of their adversaries, has been the re-establishment 
. working arrangements between the Prince and the 

oc. 


Lord Lansdowne took a very broad and sensible line 
in dealing with the House of Lords, at Sheffield, on 
Thursday. To the charge that they thwart the will of 
the nation, encroach on popular rights, and stay 
streams of development and reform, he opposes simply 
a general view of the country’s history. ‘‘ Has the 
House of Lords produced a discreditable chapter in 
the history of the civilised world? Was there any 
other nation to which they could point which enjoyed 
a larger measure of well-ordered liberty than this 
country?” Even if, as Radicals would have it,. all 
the good has been done by the Commons, it is pretty 
evident that the House of Lords cannot have been very 

tent for evil. Lord Lansdowne is quite willing to 
improve the House of Lords’ efficiency. A plan may 
be found by which the work of the House should be 
done by a carefully selected body of Peers representa- 
tive of the different kinds of experience in which the 
House of Lords is very strong. And these might be 
assisted by other Peers, called in expressly for the 
matter in hand. 


Peers who are also members of the Government 
are in an unkindly delicate position. They owe their 
success in life to their station; they owe their seat 
in the Government to their seat in the Peers. It 
would really be offensive flattery to say that three or 
four members of this Government who are in the 
Upper House would ever have found their way into 
a Government had it not been for their marked social 
and financial importance—in short, to their great estate 
in life. Therefore it seems gross ingratitude in them 
to speak harshly of an institution to which they owe all 
their importance to-day. On the other hand it seems 


gross ingratitude in them not to assail harshly an in- 
stitution that stands out as a most effective foe of their 
own party. What in the world then are they to do? 


Perhaps the least they can do is to say nothing on a 
public platform about the House of Lords which they 
are not prepared to repeat in the House itself. Lord 
Rosebery’s criticisms of the House of Lords have 
usually been uttered boldly from the red benches. But 
apparently this is not Lord Carrington’s way. In the 
House of Lords itself he is all that is bland and suave. 
To hear him speak to the Peers, he might be one of 
their chief admirers. But outside he ridicules them 
and their alleged divine hereditary right. They are, 
it appears, the mere puppets of a discredited party, and 
the Government—though it is not a_revolutionist 
Government—is going to change all this. How this 
can be changed without the revolution he deprecates, 
Lord Carrington does not say. Perhaps he does not 
know. ‘* Life Peers” Lord Carrington derides as a 
‘* menagerie of celebrities”. We suppose he objects 
to any distinguished man being called to the House of 
Peers. Are Lord Kelvin and Lord Courtney of Liskeard 
in his menagerie ? 


Who are “‘ the carrion crows” now? Not long ago 
a Unionist who dared say a word about disorder in 
Ireland was called a crow and shot at by all the Liberal 
papers. And now here is the leading organ of the 
Liberal party demanding the prosecution of Mr. Ginnell 
M.P. for inciting Irish peasants to cattle-drive ; and 
here is the Attorney-General for Ireland daring to 
describe this practice as ‘‘mob law” ! We quite under- 
stand, of course, the meaning of this amazing change 
in opinion. The Irish kicked out the Irish Councils 
Bill, met the Liberal advances with rudeness and scorn ; 
while, to cap all, Mr. Redmond threatened only the 
other day to renew the Home Rule agitation. It is 
more than flesh and blood can brook, and the Liberals 
have therefore awakened to the discovery that cattle- 
driving prevails in Ireland, and that it is a state of dis- 
order and must end in ‘‘anarchy” unless the leaders 
are brought to justice. The discovery would have done 
Liberals more credit, had it been made many months 
ago. 


If the Government really means business, will they 
not need a new Chief Secretary ? How can Mr. Birrell, 
with the least show of consistency, come down heavily 
on cattle-drivers after what he has said in the House of 
Commons on the matter? Mr. Birrell told the owners 
that if they did not like their cattle being driven, they 
should protect themselves. These were not the exact 
words ; but if anyone cares to look up the passage in 
the record of Questions in the House, he will find we do 
Mr. Birrell no injustice. And many people will look up 
the unhappy words and confound Mr. Birrell with them 
if he now tries to play the part of a Forster or a 
Balfour and keep order sternly. But we do not believe 
in a Buckshot” Birrell. There is not enough of the 
brute in him for the work which, even Liberals admit, 
is now needed in Ireland. 


Mr. Birrell, the Attorney-General for Ireland, and 
the responsible section of the Liberal Press, are not the 
only authorities that are now denouncing the cattle- 
drive. We are glad to see that the Archbishop of 
Tuam has ordered all the priests in his diocese to do 
the same. He sternly condemns it as immoral and 
illegal. Yet in spite of this Mr. Redmond ventures to 
speak of the thing as though it were a mere technical 
“offence”. It is not, he exclaims, with a touching 
show of humanity, cruel; the beasts are not hurt. 
We are not so sure even of this. Mr. Ginnell M.P., 
the master-driver, speaks about using ‘‘ the hazel with 
courage and energy”. He advises ‘the universal and 
unceasing use of the hazel”. Have Irish cattle harder 
hides than those of other countries? We should say 
that to whack English beasts with ‘‘ energy” and drive 
them “ oftener, further and faster”, might quite easily 
be cruel. 


Mr. McKenna may look forward to a hot session— 
we will do him the justice to say he would not mind 
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that : he has this one good quality—he is a fighting man. 
He will need all his armour. Seldom has there been 
such unity and such energy even amongst Roman 
Catholics, or amongst English Churchmen, as now 
fires their determination to resist Mr. McKenna’s un- 
worthy—to speak straightly—dishonest attempt to 
undermine the religious character of the training 
colleges by a change slipped into departmental regula- 
tions. No Minister before him ever tried to reverse an 
educational basis of long standing—in matter highly 
controversial—in any other way than by Bill—frankly 
letting Parliament and the country know that a great 
change is intended. That at any rate is playing fair. 
But cards on the table is not Mr. McKenna’s political 
motto. His excuse is—the Lords! Have the Lords 
then so much changed? Every other Liberal Education 
Minister has had the Lords to deal with, but none of 
them ever deigned to try Mr. McKenna’s trick. 


Sir Charles Maclaren has been speaking of railway 
matters apropos of the working arrangement between 
the Midland and Great Central. He sees in such 
arrangements, and the raising of long distance 
passenger fares, the only chance of improving the 
condition of railway servants. He explains very clearly 
why in his opinion the rates on goods cannot be 
increased. or instance British traders are already 
handicapped as against cheap foreign rates. But there 
will certainly be an outcry against revising passenger 
rates; and probably the railway companies will be 
invited very strenuously by the public first to cut down 
the wasteful competition which Sir C. Maclaren 
describes. This it will be remembered was one of the 
things it was understood the Government intended 
dealing with at the settlement of the railway strike. 
Yet another difficulty arises. Centralisation or amalga- 
mation would mean the dismissal of many clerks and 
workmen. Sir C. Maclaren believes that the centralisa- 
tion consequent on the State taking over the railways 
would mean the displacement of from fifty to a hundred 
thousand men. This was a point made also by Mr. 
Bell; and it terribly increases the difficulty of dealing 
with the railways. 


Ministers on the platform are not safe from the 
Suffragettes. We think however that they might 
be left alone when they are off it. We remember 
some years ago a Lord Advocate for Scotland having 
a terrible night over the Scotch Estimates. Mr. Weir 
and Mr. Caldwell knew no mercy. At length the 
House rose and the Lord Advocate and others hastened 
to catch the last train at Westminster. There he 
was espied by one of these gentlemen, who at once 
went up and offered to renew the debate. The Lord 
Advocate with a gesture of impatience turned his back. 
Lord Tweedmouth on Tuesday was treated in a similar 
way. His meeting at Chelmsford was disturbed. The 
Suffragettes had to be turned out. Later one of them 
met Lord Tweedmouth on the railway platform, and 
tackled him. ‘‘ You must have patience,” said Lord 
Tweedmouth. ‘‘ Patience!” exclaimed the lady. ‘‘ Why, 
we have waited forty years.” Lord Tweedmouth then 
tried to argue that there is a difference between men 
and women. He was again repulsed. The plan of 
chucking out your opponent and then arguing with her 
will never do. 


We must say, however, we wish the police had been 
able to deal more effectively with the band of disgraceful 
medical students who broke up the suffrage meeting at 
Paddington. Either they were too good-humoured or 
they were too feeble. These youths who are supposed 
to be studying medicine at two London hospitals ought 
to be whipt and sent back to school. Have the hospitals 
no power over their unruly imps? One and all, the 
roughs who broke up Mrs. Fawcett’s meeting ought at 
least to be forbidden to enter again the two hospitals to 
which they are attached. What do the authorities of 
King’s College and S. Mary’s Hospital intend to do in 
the matter? According to the ‘‘ Daily Mail” the 
culprits belonged to these hospitals. 


One of the falsest sentimentalities is that the worst 
use you can put a man to is to hang him. 


It is only 


true if capital punishment is indiscriminate, as it used 
to be. In the case of criminals like the Goolds what 
better can be done with them? Goold as well as 
Rayner would have been more mercifully hanged. The 
wife of Goold has the better luck if there still remains 
in her, as possibly there does in him, any germ of the 
self-consciousness which produces remorse. She would 
probably bear existence better than he will; as she 
seems by nature more abnormal intellectually and 
morally than he is. She no doubt was the prime pro- 
jector and perpetrator. The atrocious case is fortu- 
nately over at last; there was nothing but horrors in 
it. But why blame Monte Carlo for it? The Mannings 
and Goolds and their like murder because ‘‘it is their 
nature to”, whether they gamble or not. 


We have never taken the policeman, even the police- 
man in A Division, for a saint. One need not even 
view him as a hero—though ‘‘ The Policeman as Hero ” 
might have made rather an attractive addition to 
Carlyle’s series. But there is a natural inclination 
among people who believe in law and order, if not to 
canonise, at least to exalt the policeman when the 
Radical press does all in its power to damage his 
reputation. We are very glad therefore that Constable 
Adams, tried for perjury before the Recorder, was 
found not guilty. The whole feeling against the 
London policeman is absurd. The idea is that he looks 
too well after the safety and convenience of the com- 
fortable classes—that he caters for the haves rather 
than for the have-nots. Hence this set against him. 
No doubt in a way this feeling against him is based 
on fact. The burglar belongs to the have-not class, 
the pickpocket too, and the policeman does not 
work on their behalf. He is equally inconvenient to 
certain other classes who come more or less— come 
ever in the end—under the description of have-nots. 
Yet must not all this be counted fora virtue in the 
policeman ? 


The Druce inquiry on Monday was marked by the 
evidence of two new witnesses. Mr. Naylor, an assist- 
ant in a photographer’s opposite the bazaar, said he 
photographed T. C. Druce four times between 1861 and 
1862, and that he had photographed him with false 
beard, whiskers and moustache. But his most remark- 
able statement was that in 1865, having occasion to 
come from Hastings, where he then lived, to London, 
he saw T. C. Druce near the bazaar, who waved his 
hand in acknowledgment of his salute. He was not 
surprised to see him, he explained, as he had not heard 
of his death. Mr. Phillips, a draper in Baker Street, 
said he first saw T. C. Druce in 1864, had heard of his 
death and funeral, but saw him in Baker Street more 
than a dozen times between 1865 and 1868. These 
witnesses were both cross-examined, and of course we 
express no opinion on their evidence. 


But there was one very interesting point in Mr. 
Naylor’s evidence. He came to London in 1865, he 
said, to see the funeral of Tom Sayers. In a formal 
manner one of the counsel asked ‘‘ Who was Tom 
Sayers?” whereupon Mr. Plowden remarked: ‘‘ Oh! 
it would be difficult to forget that gentleman’s exist- 
ence.” It is one of the minor curiosities of the Druce 
case that Tom Sayers’ name should be mentioned. He 
also was buried in Highgate Cemetery—and the day he 
was linked on to the Druce case was the one for the 
championship fight between Moir and Burns at the 
National Sporting Club. It is strange that forty-seven 
years after the fight between the Englishman and 
American which excited the enthusiasm of all classes 
in both countries, Tom Sayers is still a familiar name 
to everybody. In his day prize fighting was the great 
popular sport, though it had declined so much that he 
was the last really great exponent of the art. 


It seems generally agreed by the experts that even 
in the degenerate form, as the contemporaries of 
Palmerston would have reckoned it, of such a boxing 
contest as that of Moir and Burns, our champions of 
the present are of inferior quality. The ‘‘ atmosphere ” 
is not favourable to the breed, as it was when most 
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gentlemen had been under the tuition of some master 
of the ring. There were prize fights in the old days 
when twenty thousand people assembled, and the 
interest taken in the Burns and Moir fight shows that 
if the law-allowed it under the old conditions, it would 
become a rival of football. But we could not now 
tolerate the disorder of prize fights, as they did in 
rougher days, even to produce champions of the Sayers 
type ; and yet this was a type one time deemed worth 
cultivating ; and the little man Sayers, who held his 
own with the big man Heenan, was a symbol to 
Englishmen. 


At the Royal Society’s dinner science comes down 
into the market-place and meets the men of the plains 
on the same level. And the man of the world, we think 
it must be admitted, generally takes his opportunity. 
Lord Dunedin easily topped all the “scientific gents” 
around him. Witty and full of ideas, his speech made 
one think of science itself far more than did any of the 
words of the elect. But our only feeling should be 
gratitude to the scientist for deigning to put himself at 
a disadvantage ; for his advantage is impregnable if he 
chooses to stay there. The groundling, however slick, 
can never scale the professor’s heights. If you put 
him a poser, he can always suppress you, as Professor 
Tait did Lord Dunedin, by telling you that he knows 
quite well, but it is impossible to explain to you in 
terms you could understand. 


At the precious Institute of Journalists Mr. H. G. 
Wells was in his element on Monday. He made light of 
all the ‘* cant”’ about the classics, and about literature as 
something high and dry above journalism. Mr. Wells 
wants the public to read the modern stuff. How can 
you expect the ordinary man to read Spenser? Here we 
can all agree with Mr. Wells—it is unreasonable to 
expect every man to read ‘‘ The Faerie Queene” clean 
through. Not one man in a hundred thousand has 
been in at ‘‘ the death of the blatant beast”, we suppose. 
But this talk about ‘‘The Faerie Queene” is a trifle 
deceptive. Only a prig would urge that the great mass 
of readers should read the ‘‘ Faerie Queene”. The point 
is—and Mr. Wells forgot to show this—that the public 
is too fond to-day of wasting its time and money on the 
bad or indifferent fiction of living novelists when it has a 
century or two of the work of really first-class novelists 
to draw from. Trollope, Kingsley, Fielding, Jane 
Austen, Thackeray, Scott and a score of other masters— 
why waste time and money on the ‘‘ moderns” Mr. 
Wells has perhaps in his thoughts, when these can be 
read through two or three times with profit and pleasure ? 


Belgian annoyance at their oarsmen’s disability to 
defend their title to the Grand Challenge Cup is natural 
enough. We can quite sympathise with them; it is 
certainly rough on them; though the decision to 
exclude foreign entries was, in our view, right. But 
the gentlemen who hoped to row here again next year 
would not, we are sure, applaud the advice of certain 
Belgian papers to hang on to the cup. The Belgian 
crew are not pot-hunters. 


There could be no more ill memorial of Claude Eliot, 
the vicar of Christ Church, Hoxton, than gush. He was 
a man, and he loathed it. He would have wished 
nothing said of him but that he did his duty. We 
should be the last to grudge any honest praise of 
Claude Eliot, but posthumous newspaper enthusiasm 
for a simple parish priest, ‘‘ over whose deathbed two 
bishops pray”, is not the right stuff. This man did his 
work and wanted no heroics. Like one of Blackmore’s 
single-hearted parsons, he “ fagged out in the long 
field for the Church”, alone. And the Church was 
content to leave him there. That he was not rewarded 
is nothing, but that he was not supported better is 
very much. His was not a fashionable slum—it was 
not smart to work there. Absorbed in his parish— 
in no sense a West End clergyman—Mr. Eliot was 
yet rather well known—a compelling personality. His 
boys’ club—in some ways the salvation of the neigh- 
bourhood—is in need of help—£300. Here is an 
opportunity for the posthumous enthusiasts. 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS AT WASHINGTON. 


KING’S SPEECH has been called ‘the most 

meaningless of human documents”, but it has 
at least the merit of brevity. Not so the Messages of 
a President, least of all those of Mr. Roosevelt. It 
is a pity that these exhortations cannot be taken as 
read, but perhaps in that case nobody would read 
them. Being a writer who poses as a publicist and has 
contributed largely to Reviews in his day, to say 
nothing of having written books, the President might 
well prune his periods and look to his English. How- 
ever, the essential part of his Message is the sense and 
not the wording, and the enunciation of portentous 
platitudes at enormous length (‘‘ phenomenal ” length 
the nice man of letters would say) must be accepted as 
the essential vehicle for the conveyance of all the Presi- 
dent’s ideas. He might, however, spare the world 
the infliction of lengthy quotations from his previous 
utterances, for readers do not always place the author’s 
value upon his literary output. 

But, apart from questions as to the manner in which 
it is done, it cannot be said that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Message gives his country much clear thinking on the 
difficulties by which it is confronted at the moment. 
The whole world has been not only occupied but 
gravely alarmed by the financial scandals that have 
recently disturbed the money market of New York 
and have even threatened the credit of the country. 
To save the recurrence of such panics with all 
their deplorable consequences we do not find that 
Mr. Roosevelt has any effectual proposals to submit 
or indeed that he seems quite conscious that the 
financial system requires drastic amendment. So far 
as he has anything to say of the business methods of 
his country he contents himself with the easy assur- 
ance that they are fundamentally sound and honest. 
Leaving the matter of honesty out of the case, we can 
only wonder that we hear nothing either in commenda- 
tion or condemnation of the proposal to establish a 
National Bank which is now exercising the minds of all 
practical business men in New York and surely calls 
for some reference from the President. The proposal 
for an emergency currency hardly touches the surface of 
the case. That he should attack the Trusts again was 
only to be expected, but it may well be doubted how much 
good he thinks is to be done by these constant excur- 
sions and alarums against an evil which is acknow- 
ledged but cannot be seriously tackled except by drastic 
legislation. Hitherto, where legislation has been 
attempted it has not been drastic. The Bill which 
was put forward to stop the Chicago meat scandals 
proved ludicrously inadequate for its purpose. No one 
doubts that Mr. Roosevelt is perfectly honest in his 
desire to check the inordinate growth of monopoly in 
the United States, but we may well doubt what good 
is to be done by ‘‘nagging” year after year in the 
now familiar fashion without in the end bringing any 
alleviation to the body politic of the ills preying on it. 
The President’s methods frighten investors and make 
business men uneasy, and thereby enable the manipu- 
lators of the monopolies in question to lay the blame 
for the disturbance of markets upon the authorities 
who are trying to arrest the abuses. In fact we 
seem no nearer a solution of the Trust problem than 
we were a year ago. It is impossible to see in the 
present lack of financial method in the United States 
how the misdoings of the Trusts are satisfactorily to be 
kept under control. 

What the President leaves out is more surprising than 
what he puts in. All the world is wondering what are 
the real relations existing to-day between the United 
States and Japan. Public opinion in two continents 
has been gravely stirred by the rumours about the 
movements of the American fleet. Its voyage to the 
Pacific has been again and again proclaimed and then 
denied. We now know that it is really on its way, 
and we are further informed by Mr. Roosevelt that it 
is intended in future that these permutations of posi- 
tion are to take place continually, but we have no 
word as to the matter which really excited i when 
the Pacific expedition was first mooted. hat is the 
situation so far as Japan is concerned? How about 
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the colour question in California? Is all fear of a 
quarrel over the deplorable incidents in San Fran- 
cisco gone ? And what chance is there of such in- 
cidents being prevented in future by Federal inter- 
ference? All these are points on which the world at 
large earnestly desires some definite information ; 
but, strange to say, the President has nothing to 
tell us about any of them, though he has a good 
deal to say about China, a country which must have 
irresistibly suggested Japan. However, he has success- 
fully resisted the temptation to trespass further, and 
has omitted all reference to the only portion of the 
Far East with which at the moment the United States 
are deeply concerned. 

These omissions made the Message disappointing 
enough, and we caanot say that they are redeemed 
by what is left in. As to the tariff we recognise some 
good sense in the line taken ; in fact the policy advocated 
is identical with that which the SATURDAY REvIEw has 
always put forward for this country. As the President 
recommends that a gradual modification of the extreme 
Protectionism of the United States is essential, so do 
we advocate a gradual and persistent modification of 
our extreme Free Trade policy. But itis surely expect- 
ing too much to suppose that by merely postponing 
the rearrangement of the tariff till after the Presidential 
Election, it will be removed thereby from the sphere 
of party politics and will depend solely upon a dis- 
passionate discussion as to what duties can for the 
best interests of the country be modified or taken off. 
In the United States, least of all countries, can we 
expect to find altruistic methods in the rearrangement 
of a tariff. 

But there is one proposal in the Message which 
frankly we do not know whether to take seriously 
or not. It is not of course credible that a strenuous 
person like Mr. Roosevelt could ever poke fun at the 
world. Humour has never been the distinguishing 
feature of his character, but there is something which 
more than supports the theory that he is joking in the 
proposal that the State should finance political parties, 
and that the application of party funds should be sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny by State officials. There is 
no clear definition attempted of the ends to which the 
expenditure is to be devoted. We may suppose that 
‘* legitimate expenses ” are to some extent what are 
known as ‘‘ returning officers’ charges’”’, and such 
like items, but the objects, even when not illegitimate, 
for which money is spent in Presidential campaigns 
are so widely different from ours that it is hopeless to 
attempt definition without some more assistance from 
the fountain-head. The more interesting question is 
what parties may claim a share of the spoil from the 
national Treasury. Why not a dozen if they could be 
found? And they soon would be found if their existence 
could be assured by contributions from the State. Under 
such a régime 


‘* Party leaders we shouid meet 
By twos and threes in every street 
Maintaining (with no little heat) 
Their various opinions.” 


In fact it is difficult to see anything in the proposal 
save what is farcical, so long as it is in its present 
phase of crude suggestion. 

But while the particulars of the document are jejune 
and unsatisfying, there is a general tendency running 
through it which cannot escape observation because it 
is indeed but the echo of all Mr. Roosevelt’s recent 
utterances. The necessity of strengthening Federal at 
the expense of the State authority, hinted at or openly 
advocated, of course involves the progress of the 
Presidential authority at the expense of the Senate. 
Centralisation has been the consistent policy of 
Mr. Roosevelt throughout his two terms, and we have 
never been inclined to quarrel with him for pressing it 
on the nation. It is of course clear that the regulations 
of inter-State commerce must be a matter for the 
national and not State authorities before there can be 
any hope of effectually controlling monopolies or 
checking railway tyranny, but the burden of local pre- 
judice against such a policy throughout the States 
makes the ultimate prospects of reform more than 
doubtful. If the United States are to remain a great 


oversea Power, indeed if they are to hold together at 
all, this policy must triumph in the end. The interest- 
ing point is—will Mr. Roosevelt be the man to see this 
through ? 


THE PORTUGUESE PLAY. 


N° one has ever taken Portugal seriously. There 
used to be arhyme about two Johnny Frenchmen, 
one Portuguee, and one jolly Englishman who was 
capable of putting all three to confusion. The con- 
clusion, so far as it affected the Portugal, was that he 
was only thrown in as a negligible sundry, to enhance 
the prowess of the jolly Englishman. Then there was 
Offenbach’s refrain, ‘‘Les Portuguais sont toujours 
gais”. That did not convey an impression of solidity. 
Nor did the conduct of the Portugals during the 
Peninsular War. We must also remember that their 
country was once a province of Spain and became an 
independent kingdom more by good luck than by 
virtue of courage. Then we must not forget that the 
Portugals have not even a legitimate monarchy. 
Several columns would be necessary in order to 
expound the dynastic theory. We assume that every- 
body who is intelligent enough to read the SATURDAY 
REvieEw is intelligent enough to understand the puzzling 
laws of Lamego. In that case, they are Miguelists. The 
Prince of Bulgaria once remarked that his relatives had 
no business in Portugal and that, if the legitimism 
which he believes in had enjoyed any success, they 
would not have a leg to stand upon. But nowadays 
we have to take our stand upon practical politics and 
admit that authority must be supported in the interests 
of a country. Portugal is now very much in the position 
of Great Britain at the time of the Forty-five. If Dom 
Miguel could arrive with a few men and inaugurate 
a revolution, he might have a sporting chance of 
the throne. But, unless he can make a certainty of 
success, the friends of law and order will have to range 
themselves on the side of the present dynasty. No 
doubt the actual occupant of the throne has no right 
to his present position and no right to give himself the 
airs of a dictator, but we are to remember that the 
only apparent alternatives to the present dynasty are 
Republicanism and Anarchy. While we may wish well 
to the old line, we must reluctantly prefer the new to a 
civil war. At any rate Carlos stands for law and order 
and decency. The only easy alternative to his autocracy 
is a continuation of corruption. Corrupt States have 
sometimes been successful, as in the case of the 
dominions ruled by William of Orange and Oliver 
Cromwell and Theodore Roosevelt. But corruption is 
not an ideal condition of things, and so long as Carlos 
opposes corruption he must have the support of this 
country. Portugal has had that support traditionally. 
We preserved her integrity against the encroachment of 
the Corsican ogre, and of late years we have almost 
assumed an avuncular relationship towards the little 
land. It would therefore be painful to the average 
Englishman to hear of disasters in Portugal. A revo- 
lution or a newly made republic is always a disaster. 
We hope that the dictatorship may succeed, that 
authority may be securely established, that all sorts of 
illegal acts may be committed for the public weal, and 
that the immediate crisis may be overcome. A small 
number of politicians will be disappointed—so much 
the better—the mass of the people will be benefited. 
To some we may seem very rash to associate our- 
selves frankly with tyranny. But when we contemplate 
the modern history of Portugal we feel that we should 
be plain fools if we advocated anything else. Ex- 
treme democrats are very fond of arguing that all 
nations, however debased, corrupt and abominable, 
ought to be allowed to govern themselves. The 
probability that they will make mistakes is admitted, 
but the argument is that their mistakes will teach them 
the business of government. This is all very fine, but 
the question is whether the game is worth the candle. 
On the one hand you have the doubtful advantage of 
faith or hope that, in the remote future, the masses 
may acquire the difficult art of politics. On the 


other hand you have the certainty that, for a very 

long period of time, inexperience will breed all sorts 

We are by no means convinced 
R 


of misfortunes. 
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that the people of Portugal will ever develop any very 
great skill as politicians. They are certainly not recep- 
tive. After enjoying the benefits of compulsory educa- 
tion for more than sixty years, not much more than 
twenty per cent. of them are even able to read. Let 
us then contemplate this simple problem: if the 
elementary exercise of learning to read takes a small 
section sixty years, how long will it take a whole people 
to master all the difficulties and niceties of economics, 
ethics, social questions and foreign affairs? But for 
the sake of argument we will admit the hoary notion 
that self-government is the noblest of all possible 
ideals. We are then to remember that the free and 
enlightened electors of Portugal have again and again 
sanctioned the very violation of the Constitution which 
is considered so shameful and despotic now that it has 
been perpetrated by Senhor Franco. Affairs have not 
gone well in Portugal for a long time, and the 
invariable remedy in time of trouble has been to govern 
without a Parliament. Senhor Ribeiro thrice resorted 
to the trick of summoning Parliament and dismissing 
it before it had time to come to business. Twelve 
months ago both parties in turn petitioned the King to 
commit the very act of despotism which has now 
horrified them so sadly. Surely therefore it is legitimate 
to urge, as schoolboys would express it, that ‘‘ they 
can’t talk”. Dom Carlos has merely taken their advice, 
only he happens to have chosen a comparatively honest 
man, as honest men go in Portugal, to conduct the 
business. Senhor Franco is at any rate a rich man, and, 
though his enemies may say that this is a proof of past 
dishonesty, it is at least an argument in favour of possible 
probity in the future. As for the two great parties 
in the State, with their fine full-blooded, high-sound- 
ing names, the Regeneradores and the Progressistas, 
there is probably as little to choose between them as 
there is between most Opportunist groups. Ever since 
Portugal has been a constitutional monarchy, these 
two groups or parties appear to have established a sort 
of arrangement enabling them to take office alternately 
and share the spoils. Politics, in fact, in Portugal 
rank as a profession, or, at the worst, as a profitable 
game. The interests of the masses are not con- 
sidered in the’ least, and the chosen representatives 
of democracy concern themselves with very little more 
than the feathering of their own nests. Their chief 
efforts in the way of legislation are the creation of 
sinecures, more especially in connexion with the custom- 
houses, where, owing to the disappearance of trade, 
very little business remains to be done. The usual 
practice is, whenever a man has to be bribed, to ap- 
point his wife as a female searcher at the custom-house. 
She never searches anybody, and indeed there are very 
few people to be searched, but she draws her pay 
regularly and her husband votes straight. 

e have very little confidence in the likelihood of a 
Portuguese regeneration, even by the Regeneradores, 
and we should not be surprised to hear at any moment 
of the establishment of arepublic. But until that last 
catastrophe occurs, we must wish Dom Carlos well in 
his efforts—certainly wise and perhaps patriotic—to 
put off the evil day by keeping a firm upper lip. His 
country will never recover so long as corruption and 
extravagance are permitted. In old days the wealth of 
Brazil was available to cover a deficit, but now 
Portugal has to trust to her own resources, and they 
are very poor. The trade in port wine is at a very low 
ebb; no Portugal ever does any work if he can possibly 
help it; the national expenditure always exceeds the 
national revenue ; the national debt increases as fast as 
money-lenders will permit, and altogether there is some 
excuse for despair. Our conclusion then is that Dom 
Miguel II. would probably be best, but failing him 
Carlos and Franco are infinitely better than any Parlia- 
ment or groups of Parliamentary rascals. 


THE CROSBY HALL IMPASSE. 


A’ present the movement to save Crosby Hall has 

got itself into an impasse. We hope we may not 
have very soon to say that it has ended in a fiasco. 
What is wanted for any scheme by which the Hall may 
be retained intact, as a genuine historic monument as 


it stands, is that the sum of £150,000 should be raised. 
At present as the result of an appeal for public con- 
tributions only £50,000 have been raised; and the 
balance of £100,000 has to come from somewhere and 
be provided somehow at the latest probably by Christ- 
mas. A comparatively small part of the £50,000 
mentioned includes promises by the City Corporation 
and the City Livery Companies, and contributions of 
individual liverymen, and £1,000 promised by the 
London County Council. In all probability the general 
public fountain has been tapped nearly dry and very 
little more can be expected from it. Therefore if 
Crosby Hall is to be saved, the greater part of 
£100,000 must be raised by the City Corporation, the 
Livery Companies, and the London County Council in 
some proportion between them. 

On the face of it the decision come to at the meeting 
of the County Council on Tuesday appears absurd. In 
what way could the Council be of any use in this rescue 
work unless it were prepared to raise a very consider- 
able portion of the sum of £100,000 by drawing on its 
funds in some form for the amount ? Without this all 
the resolutions it might pass, or anything else it might 
do, would be futile and rather ridiculous, as was 
Tuesday’s resolution. But this question must in fair- 
ness be asked: Why should the Council charge itself 
with the duty of raising the whole £100,000 when the 
City and the Companies have so obviously failed to 
do what was reasonably to be expected from them ? 
Tuesday’s resolution really means that the Council is 
sore at the thought that it should take the whole burden 
of this £100,000 on itself, and incur, what is sure to 
follow, the hostility of at least a portion of the elec- 
torate for laying such a charge upon the rates. It 
would be asked, why, since Crosby Hall is not in the 
area of the Council but in that of the City, have you 
laid such a gratuitous burden on us when the City 
and the Livery Companies who are primarily concerned 
have evaded their own duty? The contrast of the 
parsimony of the Corporation and Companies with the 
extravagance of the Council would be rubbed in, we 
may be sure, at the very rawest spot in the cuticle of 
the Council. Now we have reason for believing that if 
the Corporation and the Companies were to come to a 
more proper and generous mood the Council, in spite of 
its Tuesday’s resolution, might reconsider its decision. 
This resolution must be interpreted in the light of the 
circumstances we have pointed out, and must not 
be ascribed wholly to the obsession of saving the 
rates at no matter what neglect of the Council’s duty 
to the wider interests of London. If a suitable under- 
standing can be arrived at between the Council and 
the Corporation and Companies it is probable that 
it would yet see a way to act as to Crosby Hall 
as generously as it did as to the Tudor House in 
Fleet Street, which it helped to save from destruc- 
tion. It might be an equitable arrangement that one 
moiety should be contributed by the Council and 
another moiety by the Corporation and the Com- 
panies. But without insisting on any given proportion 
it is absolutely the duty of these bodies in some fair 
manner to raise the sum of £100,000 amongst them. 
If the resolution of Tuesday were to be understood as 
declaring the principle that the rates ought not in any 
circumstances to be charged with saving Crosby Hall, 
there could be no sympathy with it. But the same 
censure is as applicable to the action of the Corporation 
andthe Companies as to that of the County Council. There 
is to be on Monday a private conference of the represen- 
tatives of these bodies and others to discuss the position. 
Barring a certain amount of recrimination, which would 
be excusable, the one practical question is, How are 
these bodies amongst them to raise the bulk of 
£100,000? We hope the conference is a hopeful sign 
that all the parties are beginning to repent and are 
recovering from the cold fit of false economy and 
terror of the ratepayers which seemed about to make 
of Crosby Hall a heap of ruins. And here we must 
say a word about that preposterous clause in Tuesday’s 
resolution, proposing as a last desperate attempt to do 
something with Crosby Hall, that it should be pulled 
down and pieced together again, like a child’s box of 
bricks, on a site to be provided by the County Council. 
Rather than this should be done we would see Crosby 
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Hall perish without a trace of its existence. Let us 
leave such Philistinism and experiments in quack 
archeology to the Americans. Crosby Hall is itself only 
in situ; elsewhere it would be a mockery, and if we 
have not the piety to preserve it amidst its natural 
associations we ought at least to have the artistic and 
even the moral decency not to expose it to derision. 
The vandalism of destroying Crosby Hall is bad enough ; 
but it is not half so bad as the vulgarity which would 
turn it into a Barnum and Bailey fraud. If London 
is mean enough not to care for its relics it surely is 
not so vulgar as to spend its money on setting up 
architectural shams. 

There is some excuse, as we have explained, for 
the resolution on Tuesday, but there would be no 
excuse for persisting in and insisting on the proposition 
that there shall be no charge on the county rate, 
or that no capital money shall be raised by the 
Council to help in saving Crosby Hall. This is not the 
kind of economical cheeseparing which made it worth 
while to turn out the Progressives at the last elections. 
Indeed they can hardly expect to beat the Progressives 
at this game of penny wise and pound foolish: the 
horror of spending or sacrificing a present sum of 
money to carry out some object of public importance. 
The Progressives would have pulled down St. Mary’s 
Church in a fit of parsimony if Lord Rosebery had 
not prevented them. In the same mood they were 
afraid to build their County Hall on the obviously 
most suitable site in London, the Aldwych delta, and 
took it over the river. It was parsimony, too, which 
made them refuse all the suggestions of persons who 
were the most competent judges in London to alter the 
building line of the Strand site, as if they spitefully 
persisted in their intention to ruin the splendid possi- 
bilities of this part of London. And the present 
Council has followed their example, and been as 
obstinately penurious and oblivious to every conception 
of their duty in guarding and extending the amenities 
of London. It seems as though there were never to 
be a London municipal body which takes the smallest 
intelligent interest in these matters, or dare spend 
money on them for fear of offending the most narrow- 
minded of the electors. Experience has confirmed us 


in what we said at the last election, that in municipal | 


affairs we had no expectation that the change from 
Progressives to Municipal Reformers would be any 
great matter. We said frankly then, and we say it 
again, that it was because the Municipal Reformers 
would be a thorn in the side of the Government that 
we wished for the change. We are satisfied with it 
and prefer the new Council to the old for this reason ; 
yet except for this one is as bad or as good as the other. 
As to Crosby Hall the Municipal Reformers have dug for 
themselves the pit into which they have fallen ; and their 
enemies stand on the edge and deride them. They have 
adopted the principle of the lowest type of ratepayer, 
that no gain for London is equal to the saving of a 
penny on the rates. Their mistake consists in having 
in too wide terms refused to raise a substantial sum 
to save Crosby Hall. The meeting on Monday may 
show the Corporation and the Companies to be in a 
more municipally patriotic mood. If they are, a more 
satisfactory arrangement may be made for a juster 
distribution of the burden. There would then be a 
locus poenitentiz for the Council, and a way be opened 
for the reform of its resolution. 


SCIENCE IN THE BODY POLITIC. 


E wonder how many people taking up their 
‘*Times” on Monday morning and reading 
therein of the anniversary dinner of the Royal Society 
had any definite idea of what that ancient body 
is, other than a gathering of stuffy professors for 
purposes of mutual admiration. Certainly the Presi- 
dent tried to explain some of the external functions of 
the Society, but being a scientific man, and therefore 
modest in his statements, being also, no doubt, touched 
with a little of that despair which comes over anyone 
who has to expound an intricate art to an audience 


who waits upon his supposed wishes was greatly im- 
pressed. And yet besides its purely personal relation- 
ship to its Fellows, the Society, as a referee, as a 
consultative body, as the originator and inspirer of 
extended scientific campaigns in the public interest, 
plays a part of increasing importance in the modern 
State. For example, the Society has organised and 
published the results of the work of various Com- 
missions dealing with diseases of importance in our 
colonies and dependencies; the origin of malaria 
had been discovered, but it was the work of the 
Malaria Commission of the Royal Society that 
wrought the widespread acceptance of the connexion 
between malaria and mosquitoes, and worked out 
a preventive system which is already doing wonders 
for the health of our army and civil servants in 
malarial countries. Malta fever is the last of the 
diseases to be run down by one of the Royal Society’s 
Commissions; only this year has the source been 
finally brought home to the local goats and their milk, 
by which means indeed the disease had been passed on 
to Gibraltar ; while the Society’s campaign against 
‘*sleeping sickness”, that scourge which is rapidly 
depopulating Central Africa, will in future be conducted 
by an international Commission, working however from 
a central bureau at the Royal Society, where so much 
of the preliminary investigation has already been 
accumulated. Nor is it in this field alone that the 
Royal Society has been active in promoting combined 
work : the National Physical Laboratory, the Explosives 
Committee, the last Antarctic Expedition, represent 
some of the various enterprises in behalf of knowledge in 
which the Royal Society was either the prime mover or 
played a leading part. Among its more special functions 
the Society also administers the Treasury grant for re- 
search, and since the sum to be distributed among so 
many claimants is not large, a nice discrimination is 
required to make it of much service; the Society 
has also taken upon itself the organisation and a large 
share of the burden of that enormous task—the in- 
ternational catalogue of scientific papers. In a variety 
of ways the Royal Society is constantly being called 
upon by this or that public body to act as referee or 
adviser. Only those who are inside can know how 


much time is being given, weekly and even daily, by 
some of the most highly skilled minds in the country to 
the work of the Society and the service of the State. 
Not that the Society is rich ; it has little more than the 
subscriptions and the voluntary labours of its Fellows 


' to give ; indeed it is becoming a question whether some 


barely knowing the language that has to be used, 
probably neither the man in the street nor the politician 


of its own publications will not have to be curtailed in 
the interest of the more public work. 

Of course to the outside world the most distinguish- 
ing feature of the Royal Society is the kind of diploma 
it confers when it enables a man to write F.R.S. after 
his name, and though there are some flies in the amber 
of the list of Fellows, there is probably less intrigue and 
wire-pulling about the award of this than of any other 
terrestrial distinction, so that its attainment is still 
coveted and worked for in a legitimate way by all 
young men of science. As a meeting-place for discus- 
sion—its original justification—the Society is perhaps 
losing ground ; science is getting so specialised now- 
adays that the physicist is no longer able to under- 
stand the chemist nor the chemist the physiologist ; 
each is wrapped in his own affairs ; hence the reading 
of a paper to the Royal Society is one of the grimmest 
of ordeals. It is at the specialist societies nowadays 
that specialists’ papers alone can be appreciated and 
discussed, and if it were not for the borderline papers 
which do not properly belong to any one science the 
Royal Society could well dispense with the publication 
of the time-honoured ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions ”. 

The recollection of the grimness of the ordinary 
Royal Society meeting, the despair which would fall 
upon the ordinary layman who happened to drop in on 
some Thursday afternoon, brings to our mind the com- 
plaint to which the ‘‘ Times” gave a prominent place 
one day this week. Briefly its correspondent com- 
plained that the great men of science took no pains to 
make themselves or their work comprehended of the 
ublic ; they use habitually an involved and cumbrous 
jargon, and even when they get an opportunity of 
addressing the layman they boggle and miss their 
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points, until the journalistic mind in the background is 
itching to state their case for them. If science wants 
the support of the public ; if, as it claims, it should play 
a larger part in the affairs of the State, it must 
condescend to be intelligible andj;must do its work in 
such a way as to interest the average man ; it must not 
even disdain to advertise a little. 

It may freely be granted that the ordinary scientific 
paper is badly written, lacking in arrangement and 
‘loaded with unnecessary details, and further that most 
scientific men speak even worse than they write and 
are needlessly unintelligible to an educated layman. Pro- 
fessor Sadler suggests that the bad teaching of English 
in our schools may account for this, but the cause is 
really far deeper than any art of writing; lucidity 
depends upon a sense of proportion and a power of 
apprehending the other man's state of mind, and these 
are at bottom innate and not acquired faculties, how- 
ever capable of cultivation afterwards. A man may be 
a great investigator and have no power of exposition : 
the two arts are by no means correlated, it may even be 
argued that they are antagonistic. The desire to make 


points, the journalist’s one ideal, the feeling that things 


must be brought into orderly bundles in proper logical 
sequence, are dangerous guides to the investigator ; 
nature is generally too complex to admit of elegant 
solutions of her problems, and the history of science 
is full of examples how the subtle temptation to round 
off a theory neatly has led to error. 

So without in the least setting it down as a virtue 


of course, purely artificial, and has been engineered 
very cleverly by the magnates in order to induce 
the public to buy from them the shares which they 
were forced to take in the panic. It is very 
easy for a group of these rich men to get prices 
marked up by buying and selling to one another ; 
but we hope that the public on this side of 
the Atlantic will not be deluded into buying by so 
flimsy and impudent a dodge. That American Rails 
will have another fall we are convinced; but it is 
impossible to say when it will come, or whether the 
market-riggers will not succeed in putting prices still 
higher before the tumble. As it is, Wall Street has 
taken Throgmorton Street by surprise, for most of 
the professional operators over here were ‘‘bears”. 
Canadian Pacifics have risen no less than ten points since 
the last account. Canadas of course are not in the same 
boat as Americans, but the biggest account in them is 
carried in New York, and until this account is closed or 
transferred to London, ‘‘ Canadas” will go up and 
down in sympathy with Yankees. The Stock Exchange 
tip that a syndicate was in difficulty about its Canadas 
and obliged to unload a huge line induced a good 


/many innocents to go short of them. But Stock 


_ Exchange tips, like dreams, ought always to be inter- 


preted in the contrary sense, and in this instance the 
bears must have suffered. Still, Canadas at 150 are 
too high, for we are by no means assured that the 
financial position in Canada is all right, and traffics 


_ are bound to decrease in the coming year. Buenos 


we must in many cases be content to accept the form- | 


lessness of a scientific man’s papers as a fact inherent 
in his nature—he ‘‘can no other”. Advertising too is 
against the grain; there are one or two shining ex- 


amples to the contrary, but they are not beloved of | 


their fellows, and when the journalist does the adver- 
tising vicariously for the man of science, the result is 
appalling. There is an example in the current issue of 

r. Stead’s magazine which gave some scientific people 


hot and cold fits by turn to find their subject so pawed | 


over. Itisthis growing predominance of advertisement 
that forms the least hopeful feature in the outlook for 
science in the State; if the public support of science is 
going to depend upon advertisement, upon the extent 
to which the man in the street can be interested, then 
sound work will have little chance against charlatanry. 
Credulity grows faster than knowledge ; at present the 
results of science have only given the quack a wider 
field and the slipshod thinker more tenebrous hiding- 
laces. Electricity, magnetism, ethereal waves—what 
esopotamias these are to the weaker minds! When 
one sees only the results of science everything is equally 
wonderful ; there is no dividing-line between the chemist 
and the alchemist and spirit telegraphy is as obvious as 
“‘wireless”. It is the method of science that wants 
spreading and not its results; the great work the 
teachers of this generation have got before them is 
to devise a means of giving the young mind a notion of 
the processes by which natural knowledge is acquired. 

It is in the public schools that the most serious call 
for such teaching exists, for the literary training upon 
which they now stand seems even to incapacitate its 
recipient, at least some times, from ever attaining any 
feeling for science. In no other way can we explain the 
ineptitude of the dealings of our public bodies with 
science. The absence of research and the consequent 
hurried recourse to a consultant when things are fatally 
wrong, the contempt of the expert due to incapacity 
to know the charlatan, the absence of any policy of 
thorough, all speak of the atrophy of one part of the 
intellectual equipment of our men of affairs. 

We rush about in electric trains, talk to the other 
ends of the world, record our voices and our faces for 
future times in their natural sounds and colours; our 
hands wield all the lightnings—but our minds remain as 
mean as ever. 


THE CITY. 


HE continuance of the Bank rate at 7 per cent. 

is a reminder that, whatever Mr. Harriman may 

say to the contrary, the financial authorities here 
do not regard the American crisis as over. The rise 
in American stocks and shares during the past week is, 


Ayres and Pacific New Shares (£10 shares £r paid) 
are quoted in the market at ,; to ,’; premium. 
This is about equal to £104 for the stock into 
which they will ultimately be converted. As the 
old ordinary stock stands at 109, there is a 
certain profit in these mew shares at present 


| prices. The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway has 


paid 7 per cent. on its ordinary stock for the last four 
years, and is going on doing it; therefore the price of 
the stock will certainly rise to 120 as soon as the 
Bank rate is reduced to 3 or 4, which we hope will be 
in February. The price of 120 is equivalent to a 
premium of £2 on the new £10 shares, which looks 
like a profit of over jos. a share in the next few 
months. The special settlement will probably arrive 
about February. It is certainly the best buy in the 
market. 

What the working arrangement between the Great 
Central and Great Northern Railway Companies may 
be we know no more than the man in the moon. But 
the market for Great Northern Deferred has been a 
good one, and the stock rose easily from 40 to 46. It 
is said that it will go to 60; but people always 
exaggerate the possible benefits of anew scheme. It 
is quite likely that Great Northern Deferred may go to 
50, however, and Great Northern A’s are said to be 
worth only a point or two less. In City schemes of 
reconstruction or amalgamation, the junior securities 
always seem to come off best, probably because their 
holders are generally professional financiers. 

Everybody knows ‘‘ Maxim’s” in Paris: no English- 
man or American thinks he has drained the cup of 
pleasure unless he has supped ‘‘chez Maxim”. A 
company has been formed with a capital of £120,000 
in re 1 shares, all of which are offered to the public for 
subscription, to acquire the lease (thirty-one years at 
41,800 rising to £2,000 rent), the furniture, fittings, 
plate, glass, china, &c. and the goodwill, for £104,000, 
payable in cash to the vendors, who have bought the 
business from Messrs. Chauveau and Cornuché for 
476,000, a price which includes the wines, which are to 
be bought by the new company for a further sum esti- 
mated at £12,000. The total gross profit therefore to 
the vendors, the International Finance and Develop- 
ment Corporation, is £40,000, out of which they under- 
take to pay all the preliminary expenses of flotation, put 
at £9,000, leaving a net profit of £31,000, which on a 
deal of £120,000 is not bad. As there is no capital 
guaranteed by the peers, we can only congratulate 
the International Finance and Development Corpora- 
tion on agreeing to buy a business for £76,000 
on 4 November and agreeing to sell it on 2 Decem- 
ber for £116,000 (less £9,000 for expenses); for 
unless our arithmetic, or the prospectus, deceives 
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us, this is a profit of 40 per cent., and all im cash. 
When the company has paid the International Finance 
and Development Corporation 4,116,000 for the good- 
will, furniture, and wines, there will only remain 
44,000 out of the £120,000 for working capital, which 
is too little, although it is a ready-money business. A 
premium (we are not told how much) is to be paid to 
the Norwich Union Life Insurance Society during 
the lease of thirty-two years, which will effect the 
repayment of £104,000 at the end of that period. We 
are not in a position to criticise the valuation of the 
lease, furniture, plate, &c., and decorations, which 
stand for £36,188, while £67,811 is paid for goodwill, 
or more than four years’ purchase of the average profits 
for the last three years, which amount to £15,483, 
after deducting £1,800 for directors’ fees and office 
expenses. Three years’ purchase is, in our opinion, 
quite enough to give for the goodwill of a restaurant, 
for the fashion in restaurants changes quickly in Paris, 
and we could name two or three restaurants on the 
boulevards which were all the rage ten years ago and 
are now deserted. The payment of £12,000 for the 
wines at cost also strikes us as a very risky specula- 
tion. Nobody knows better than a wine merchant what 
a dangerous stock wine, particularly Bordeaux, is to 
hold or to buy. It is obvious that either the proprietors 
of Maxim's have sold their business and their wines for 
less than they are worth, or that the new company is 
buying them for more than they are worth. As Hume 
said of the miracles, ‘‘ of two probabilities choose the 
greater”. For ourselves we would rather be share- 
holders in the International Finance and Development 
Corporation than shareholders in Maxims, Limited. 

Mexico has gone ahead so much in recent years, and 
the opportunities for legitimate business enterprise 
which it affords are so considerable, that there 
should be no question as to the prospects of a concern 
Started to assist its industrial development. The 
British and Mexican Trust Company, Limited, with a 
capital of £500,000, in £10 shares, is being formed, 
Sir W. F. Haynes Smith, K.C.M.G., being chairman in 
London, and Mr. J. W. De Kay president in Mexico. 
The directors are mostly interested in Mexican business, 
and it is believed that the company will find ample 
scope for the profitable employment of its capital in 
public works which must be undertaken in various parts 
of the Republic. The company will be specifically pro- 
hibited from taking any part in mining matters, and 
will confine itself to commercial enterprise. 


‘* SARAH’S ” MEMOIRS.* 


WISH I had read this book before I left London. 
In a very small and simple village on the coast of 
Italy I find it over-exciting. Gray and gentle are the 
olive-trees around me; and the Mediterranean mildly 
laps the shore, with never a puff of wind for the 
fishermen, whose mothers and wives and daughters sit 
plying their bobbins all day long in the shade of the 
piazza. In mellow undertones they are gossiping, 
these women at their work, all day long, and day after 
day. Gossiping of what, in this place where nothing 
perceptibly happens? The stranger here loses his sense 
of life. A trance softly envelops him. Imagine a 
somnambulist awaking to find himself peering down 
into the crater of a volcano, and you will realise 
how startling Mme. Sarah Bernhardt’s book has been 
to me. 

Hers is a volcanic nature, as we know, and hers has 
been a volcanic career ; and nothing of this volcanicism 
is lost in her description of it. It has been doubted 
whether she really wrote the book herself. The vivid- 
ness of the narration, the sure sense of what was 
worth telling and what was not, the sharp, salt vivacity 
of the style (which not even the slip-shod English of 
the translator can obscure)—all these virtues have to 
some pedants seemed incompatible with authenticity. 
I admit that it is disquieting to find an amateur plung- 
ing triumphantly into an art which we others, having 
laboriously graduated in it, like to regard as a close 
concern of our own. When Sarah threw her energies 
into the art of sculpture, and acquitted herself very 


London: Heinemann. 


well, the professional sculptors were very much sur- 
rised and vexed. A similar disquiet was produced by 


er paintings. Let writers console themselves with 
the reflection that to Sarah all things are possible. 
There is no use in pretending that she did not write this 
book herself. Paris contains, of course, many accom- 
plished hacks who would gladly have done the job for 
her, and would have done it quite nicely. But none of 
them could have imparted to the book the peculiar fire 
and salt that it has—the rushing spontaneity that 
stamps it, for every discriminating reader, as Sarah’s 
own. 

Her life may be said to have been an almost unbroken 
series of ‘‘ scenes” from the moment when, at the age 
of three, she fell into the fire. ‘‘ The screams of my 
foster-father, who could not move, brought in some 
neighbours. I was thrown, all smoking, into a large 
pail of fresh milk. . . . I have been told since that 
nothing was so painful to witness and yet so charming 
as my mother’s despair.” The average little girl would 
not resent being removed from a boarding school by an 
aunt. She would not ‘roll about on the ground, 
uttering the most heart-rending cries”. But that is 
what little Sarah did; and ‘‘ the struggle lasted two 
hours, and while I was being dressed I escaped twice 
into the garden and attempted to climb the trees and 
to throw myself into the pond. . . . I was so feverish 
that my life was said to be in danger”. On another 
occasion she swallowed the contents of a large ink-pot, 
after her mother had made her take some medicine ; 
and “I cried to mamma, ‘It is you who have killed 
me!’” The desire for death—death as a means of 
scoring off some one, or as an emotional experience— 
was frequent both in her childhood and in her maturity. 
When she was appearing as ‘‘ Zaire”, M. Perrin, her 
manager, offended her in some way, and she was 
** determined to faint, determined to vomit blood, de- 
termined to die, in order to enrage Perrin”. An old 
governess, Mile. de Brabender, lay dying, and ‘‘her 
face lighted up at the supreme moment with such a 
holy look that I suddenly longed todie”’. Fainting was 
the next best thing to dying, and Sarah, throughout 
her early career, was continually fainting, with or 
without provocation. It is a wonder that so much 
emotional energy as she had to express in swoons, in 
floods of tears, in torrents of invective, did not utterly 
wear out her very frail body. Somehow her body fed and 
thrived on her spirit. The tragedian in her cured the 
invalid. Doubtless, if she had not been by nature a 
tragedian, and if all her outbursts of emotion had come 
Straight from her human heart, she could not have 
survived. It is clear that even in her most terrific 
moments one half of her soul was in the position of 
spectator, applauding vigorously. This artistic detach- 
ment is curiously illustrated by the tone she takes 
about herself throughout her memoirs. The test of a 
good autobiography is the writer’s power to envisage 
himself. Sarah envisages herself ever with perfect 
clearness and composure. She does not, in retrospect, 
applaud herself except when applause is deserved. She 
is never tired of laughing at herself with the utmost 
good humour, or of scolding herself with exemplary 
sternness. Of her sudden dash into Spain she says: 
‘*T had got it into my head that my Fate willed it, that 
I must obey my star, and a hundred other ideas, each 
one more foolish than the other.” And such criticisms 
abound throughout the volume. It is very seldom 
that her sense of humour fails her, very seldom that 
she does not see herself from without as clearly as 
from within. She seems surprised that people were 
surprised at her sleeping in a coffin; and it still 
seems strange to her that a menagerie in a back- 
garden of Chester Square should excite unfavour- 
able comment. Of this menagerie she gives an en- 
gaging description. ‘‘ The cheetah, beside himself 
with joy, sprang like a tiger out of his cage, wild 
with liberty. He rushed at the trees and made 
Straight for the dogs, who all four began to how! with 
terror. The parrot was excited, and uttered shrill 
cries; and the monkey, shaking his cage about, 
gnashed his teeth to distraction.” Sarah’s ‘ uncon- 


trollable laughter”, mingled with that of Gustave 
Doré and other visitors, strengthened the symphony. 


* Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt. 1907. 


M. Got called next day to remind Sarah of the dignity 
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of the Comédie Francaise ; whereupon she again had 
the cheetah released, with not less delectable results. 
Can we wonder that there were comments in the news- 
papers of both nations? Sarah can. ‘‘ Injustice has 
always roused me to revolt, and injustice was certainly 
having its fling. I could not”, says she, ‘‘do a thing 
that was not watched and blamed.” 

Now and again she pauses in her narrative to make 
remarks at large—to develop some theory of artistic 
criticism, or to handle some large social problem. And 
in these disquisitions she is always delightfully her- 
self. She is a shrewd and trenchant critic of art, and 
in her ideas about humanity she is ever radiantly on 
the side of the angels, radiant with a love of mercy 
and a hatred of oppression. Capital punishment she 
abominates as ‘‘a relic of cowardly barbarism”. 
‘Every human being has a moment when his heart 
is easily touched, when the tears of grief will flow; 
and those tears may fecundate a generous thought 
which might lead to repentance. 1 would not for 
the whole world be one of those who condemn 
a man to death. And yet many of them are good, 
upright men, who when they return to their families 
are affectionate to their wives, and reprove their 
children for breaking a doll’s head.” That is the end 
of one paragraph. The next paragraph is: ‘‘I have 
seen four executions, one in London, one in Spain, and 
two in Paris.” Was Sarah dragged to see them by 
force, as an awful punishment for lapses in the respect 
due to the dignity of the Comédie Frangaise? She 
appears to have gone of her own accord. Indeed, she 
waited all night on the balcony of a first-floor flat in the 
Rue Merlin to see the execution of Vaillant, the 
anarchist, whom she had known personally and had 
liked. After the knife had fallen, she mingled with the 
crowd, and was ‘‘ sick at heart and desperate. There 
was not a word of gratitude to this man, not a murmur 
of vengeance or revolt”. She ‘‘ felt inclined to cry out 
‘ Brutes that you are! kneel down and kiss the stones 
that the blood of this poor madman has stained for 

our sakes, for you, because he believed in you’ ”. 

e wonder is that she did not actually cry these words 
out. Her reticence must have cost her a tremendous 
effort. Be sure that she really was horrified, at the 
time, by the crowd’s indifference. Be sure that she 
really does altogether hate capital punishment. Be 
sure, too, that she had a genuine admiration for the 
character of the man whom she was at such pains to 
see slaughtered. You, gentle reader, might not care 
to visit an execution—especially not that of a personal 
friend. But then, you see, you are not a great 
tragedian. Emotion for emotion’s sake is not the law 
of your being. It is because that is so immutably, so 
overwhelmingly, the law of Sarah’s being that we have 
in Sarah—yes, even now, for all the tricks she plays 
with her art—the greatest of living tragedians. If 
ever I committed a murder, I should not at all resent her 
coming to my hanging. I should bow from the scaffold 
with all the deference due to the genius that has so 
often thrilled me beyond measure. And never has it 
thrilled me more than through this unusual medium, in 
this unusual place. Max BEERBOHM. 


RUBENS, DELACROIX, AND MR, JOHN. 


T is not often that an exhibition is so select as that 
which Messrs. Sulley are now showing in Bond 
Street. It consists of only two pictures, and each of 
them a large work by a master of the first rank. Would 
that more exhibitions were like this! It is true, the 
‘*Four Saints” is more interesting to the student of 
Correggio’s development than representative of the 
charm of ‘‘ Correggiosity”. The artist was only a youth 
when this altar-piece was painted ; his special gifts were 
only beginning to be disengaged, and there was nothing 
in the subject, as commissioned, to provoke and stir 
his genius. As students, we can please ourselves with 
noting the true Ferrara touch in the gold and crimson 
harmonised in the dress of one of the saints ; as lovers 
of beauty, we shall be content to forget the figures and 
dwell on the background of leafy trees, where the young 
Correggio already shows himself truly original and a 


noble master. Opposite hangs the ‘‘ Fox and Wolf 
Hunt” of Rubens; like the Correggio, it is from the 
Ashburton collection. But there is nothing immature 
about this great canvas. On the contrary, it is a work 
of easy and colossal power. It gives the impression 
that the bringing together of these life-size figures into 
a single frame and setting them in liveliest action was 
no laborious effort of engineering but almost an im- 
provisation ; that from conception to execution was but 
the simplest of steps ; that it was impossible for the 
artist to picture the scene of excitement, with its rush 
and shock, its fury of leaping and biting animals and 
determined vigour of hunters on horseback or afoot, 
without a broad natural rhythm asserting itself spon- 
taneously through form and mass. Only great learning 
in the painter’s art, joined to prodigious gift, could 
achieve such royal mastery of materials. Rubens’ 
method of getting his pupils to paint in his design, and 
then going over it himself with all his energy fresh, 
was a very wise one ; his economy is our gain. For a 
painter, such a work as this must be a study of inex- 
haustible interest, for its inventive power of grouping, 
for its drawing of movement in living bodies, and for 
its colouring. The. spectator is concerned only with 
the effect made on him; and that is immense, because 
Rubens seizes him and draws him into the very centre 
of the picture’s action and excitement by making the 
figures charge into the foreground from every side. 
Rubens’ manner is scenic rather than realistic in the 
modern sense ; else the effect would be more than one 
could bear. 

How this picture would have rejoiced the heart of 
Delacroix! Rubens, as we know, was the French 
master’s great exemplar ; and Delacroix found endless 
inspiration in the wild life of savage beasts, which 
Rubens could paint with such force. There is a 
difference of course in the treatment of this kind of 
subject. Seventeenth-century art is still full of the 
pride and sovereignty of man, while with the nineteenth 
has come a new conception of his place in nature ; it is 
no longer the frank joy of the hunter that possesses 
Delacroix and Barye, but the disinterested, yet 
fascinated, study of the béte fauve in its own haunts 
and hunting its own prey. Readers of Tourgeneff will 
remember one of his ‘‘ Petits Poémes en Prose”, a vision 
of Nature absorbed in readjusting her equilibrium in 
the life of savage beasts, and oblivious of man, which 
expresses that new conception with a bitter intensity. 
Two of Delacroix’ finest paintings of wild beasts, a 
lioness and a lion and hare, are reproduced in a little 
book which Madame Bussy has devoted to that artist 
(Eugéne Delacroix. By Dorothy Bussy. Duckworth 
and Co.). Strange to say, it is the first book to be 
published in English on the subject, in spite of the 
deluge of books on art which we have had in the last 
ten years. Yet, whatever opinion we may have of the 
value of Delacroix’ art—and few but fanatics will share 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s contempt for it—the painter is 
undeniably a great representative figure, interesting 
moreover as a personality and asa writer on his art. 
He has a tie with us in England. He was here in 1825, 
and passed some happy months with his English friends, 
Thales Fielding and Bonington. He saw Edmund Kean 
in Richard III.” and ‘‘ Othello”. Hehasleft on record his 
admiration for English painting, for Turner, Constable, 
Wilkie, Lawrence. The naturalness and the power of 
colouring in the English school strongly affected his 
own art for a time. Bonington worked in his studio. 
Later, he was the first to discover what material for 
painting was to be found in the East ; in the actual life 
of Africa he found a satisfaction for his longings and 
his dreams. For Delacroix was born into the dis- 
illusionment following on the fabulous splendours of 
the Napoleonic age. ‘‘It is the cruel reality of things 
I flee from”, he cried, ‘‘when I take refuge in the 
creations of art.” That is the essence of Romanticism ; 
and this violent revolt from actuality justifies our 
thinking of Delacroix as the chief of the Romantics in 
painting, though he himself disliked the label. But of 
what use to escape from everyday existence, some may 
say, if there is nothing better to escape to than these 
visions of humanity torn, convulsed, despairing, strug- 
gling; these lowering, livid skies ; these desolate seas ? 
There is certainly a weakness in the midst of Delacroix’ 
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strength. There is in him too much of emotion for 
emotion’s sake. He is vehemently troubled, but he 
can never quite express what he feels; he lives in a 
‘tumult and seems to see nothing beyond. Delacroix 
is allied to Michelangelo in his capacity for suffer- 
ing, his depth of soul; but there is in the externals 
of his art a good deal that reflects only ‘‘ Byronic” 
fashion, for which we have quite lost taste. Thus in 
the ‘‘ Faust” designs the sham medizval costumes look 
-stagey, and incline one at first to pass them by without 
realising the genuineness of the imagination behind 
them. Madame Bussy has written a lucid, concise, 
and stimulating little book, which should help to 
‘interest English people in Delacroix. If she errs now 
and again from excess of enthusiasm, as in attributing 
to the artist a width of humanity and insight com- 
parable to Shakespeare’s, it is a pleasant error. She 
makes a just criticism in pointing out that Géricault, 


generally looked on as the man who would have led’ 


the Romantics, had he lived, was in essence not of the 
Romantic movement at all. 

I happened to be thinking of Delacroix when I went 
to see the exhibition of drawings by Augustus F. John, 
now at the Carfax Gallery. Mr. John has shown such 
signal gift, and has such magnetic power over his con- 
temporaries, that he might to-day be the acclaimed 
leader of a new strong movement in English painting ; 
only he seems to have little idea as to whither he is him- 
self moving. Does he lack faith in himself? Is he 
consumed with the ardour, the ambition, the ingenuous 
enthusiasm, that burned in Delacroix, and made 
possible that masterpiece produced by a youth of 
twenty-one, the ‘‘ Dante and Virgil” of the Louvre? 
Mr. John is probably tired of being told that the public 
waits for a picture from him: yet he ought to be 
pleased that the public is not tired of expectancy, and 
-still with each new revelation of his gift as a draughts- 
man wants to have its faith in him glorified by some 
great adventure of his powers. It may be that, how- 
ever much he achieves in painting, we shall turn 
always to his drawings for our most intimate pleasure. 
But he will never know the fullness of his own capacities 
till he puts them to a greater test than he has done yet, 
till he concentrates with single purpose instead of 
dissipating his mind in easy response to casual inspira- 
tions of the moment. I may be wronging Mr. John ; 
he may be preparing in secret to dazzle us with 
‘something sustained, complete, inspired ; I hope it is 
so, for the sake of English art. 

Nothing could be finer than some of the drawings 
now exhibited at Bury Street. Mr. John has an almost 
uncanny gift for seizing the secret of personality, of 
catching the inevitable gesture of character, of forcing 
the inner self to look out of the eyes he draws. Yet it 
is not merely this that arrests us. He gives us the 
accent and exuberant movement of life, sometimes with 
charm, as in ‘‘ Mother and Child” (No. 67), with the 
baby sturdily seated on vigorous crossed arms of its 
mother and tossing up an impudent curly head. A 
number of the studies in portraiture are of triumphant 
mastery. But beside and above draughtsmanship such 
as we have rarely had in England, there is a strange, 
troubled feeling for beauty, undefined hungers and 
raptures hinted at, which leave a poignant impression 
like that of certain among Rossetti’s earlier drawings. 
Look, for instance, at the ‘‘ Study for a Picture : Hark, 
the Lark!” (No. 13); two girls, one seated, the other 
-standing, looking up and listening with an expression 
of such intensity as to be almost pain. It is the Pre- 
Raphaelite mood, vividly true and imaginative, where 
a thousand painters would be graceful, charming, or 
sentimental. Wewant the picture! There are several 
‘studies for compositions here, but they seem rather to 
have filled an idle hour than to have challenged, stirred 
and gripped the artist’s soul. Mr. John has the secret 
of vitality in figures ; but the rhythmic vitality necessary 
for an organic composition does not come by spon- 
taneous gift alone. I have said nothing of a group of 
coloured sketches which will astonish the general 
public and probably cause it either wrath or mirth. 
In these Mr. John follows Rodin’s example, who has 
exhibited of late years a great number of experimental 
-.and instantaneous figure-studies, roughly washed in 
-colour. These interested artists, but there was no 


point in showing them to the public; and the same 
may be said of Mr. John’s exercises, though I confess 
to finding an odd fascination about them, or some of 
them at least. Mr. John would seem to be afraid lest 
his own mastery in draughtsmanship should get the 
better of him, and become something formulated ; and 
to keep his mind free he turns to the grave rudi- 
mentariness of a child’s vision. But he does not quite 
persuade us that he has a child’s ingenuousness. 


LAURENCE BINYON. 


GYPSIES AND GYPSYING.*—I. 


HE old ‘‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society,” to 
which I had the pleasure of contributing some 
verses, was suspended. The subject it dealt with was a 
very special one, and the available material for treating 
it was easily exhaustible. Fresh material having 
accumulated, Mr. MacRitchie, Mr. John Sampson, 
Mr. Scott Macfie and their colleagues are venturing 
to bring out a new series. The first number of the 
new series, published last July, was full of interest. 
And it is gratifying to see that the second issue is, if 
possible, more interesting still. There are articles by 
Mr. David MacRitchie; Mr. Walter Gallichan, who writes 
upon the gypsies of Andalusia; Mr. Bernard Gilliat- 
Smith, who discourses of the gypsies of the Rhine ; 
Dr. Gjorgjevi¢, who, writing in German, gives us some 
delightful notes about the Bosnian gypsies, the most 
interesting and yet the most unknown of all Conti- 
nental tribes ; and Mr. Crofton, who gives a capital 
account of the famous book Borde’s ‘‘ Egipt Speche”. 
Besides these, there is an article on ‘‘The Tinkers’ 
Talk” by that fine gypsologist whom we have lately 
lost, Charles Godfrey Leland. To begin with the 
editor’s paper upon ‘‘Gypsy Nobles”. Notwith- 
standing all the excellent remarks upon the ‘‘ vay- 
vodes” by Grellmann, on no subject connected with 
the gypsies of Hungary, Transylvania, Poland, and 
Lithuania has there flourished a greater misconcep- 
tion than that relating to these gypsy chiefs. Even 
among gypsologists themselves the idea seems still to 
be as prevalent as ever that the vayvodes were all 
members of the Romany race. Of course the very 
word ‘‘ vayvode” in its various forms is Slavonic, and 
without a tinge of Romany suggestion. There are, 
and always were, among the Romanies certain families 
of a descent sometimes accounted royal, and sometimes 
accounted ducal, who, when the gypsies came into 
Europe, held most likely the title which answered to the 
Slavonic one of vayvode. But afterwards, when the 
wanderers had become sufficiently well-to-do to tempt 
the gentile nobility to despoil them, certain offices were 
instituted and certain posts were given by the Crown 
to members of the petite noblesse endowing them 
with a tyrannous suzerainty over the original Romany 
chiefs. Among the Romanies themselves, however, 
this did not in the least weaken the prestige of their 
own families of potential chiefs, whose ancestral autho- 
rity had no doubt been brought over from India. 

Grellmann tells us that there were formerly two 
different kinds of vayvodes in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. 

‘« Each petty tribe”, says he, ‘“‘had its own leader ; 
besides which they had four superior vayvodes, of their 
own caste, on both sides the Danube and Theiss ; 
whose usual residences were at Raab, Lewentz, Szath- 
mar, and Kaschau : to these the smaller vayvodes were 
accountable. .. . But the gypsies in Hungary and 
Transylvania were so circumstanced as not to be at 
liberty to choose any except the small vayvodes of each 
tribe from their own people, but not the superior 
vayvodes. These superintendents, to whom the gypsies 
in many districts were subject, have existed till lately 
(there is still one in Transylvania who has jurisdiction 
over the gold-washers); but they were appointed by 
the Court, and always selected from the Hungarian 
nobility. It was by no means a despicable appoint- 
ment, as each gypsy was bound to pay hima guilder 
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other half at Michaelmas. In order to render the levy- 
ing this tax more certain, the magistrates in all 
towns, cities and villages were ordered to assist the 
collectors, where necessary ; to protect them also from 
any violence that might be offered by the gypsies. 
These superior vayvodes are now no longer appointed, 
except the single one in Transylvania. But the gypsies 
still continue the custom among themselves of dignify- 
ing certain persons, whom they make heads over them 
and call by the exalted Slavonian title, vayvode. Every- 
one is capable of being elected who is of a family 
descended from a former vayvode. The particular dis- 
tinguishing mark of dignity is a large whip hanging 
over the shoulder.” 

Commenting upon these words of Grellmann’s, Mr. 
MacRitchie says : 

“We find that in Hungary and Transylvania, pre- 
sumably during the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries (as in Poland and Lithuania), 
there were five or six contemporaneous vayvodes 
or counts of the gypsies who were not of gypsy 
race, but were distinguished Hungarians and Tran- 
sylvanians upon whom the Crown conferred these 
appointments as a reward of merit. Consequently, any 
reference to gypsy vayvodes, during the period in 

uestion, must be understood to denote non-gypsies. 
eir titles, moreover, far from being spurious, were as 
genuine and legitimate as any in Europe. In Poland, 
Courland, Lithuania, Hungary, and Venice, the supreme 
rulers of the gypsies were not themselves of gypsy race. 
Presumably, they could not even speak Romanes ; at 
any rate, at the date of their appointment to office. 
But the subordinate chiefs, elected apparently by the 
gypsies themselves, may be supposed to have possessed 
the kalo rat, or dark blood, although perhaps in vary- 
ing degrees. It may even have happened that the son 
of a non-gypsy count, by a gypsy mother, was permitted 
by the authorities to succeed his father in the office of 
supreme ruler.” 

t will be remarkable if the strange historical error of 
confounding Romany vayvodes with Gentile vayvodes 
should survive after Mr. MacRitchie’s essay. 

Of almost equal charm is Dr. Gjorgjevi¢’s article on 
the gypsies of Bosnia. In dividing the Bosnian 
gypsies into the White, or true Bosnian gypsies, and 
the Black, or Wallachian gypsies, he very roughly 
distinguishes between what I have always considered 
to be two especially distinct varieties of the Continental 

ypsies. So marked indeed is the difference between 
them and all others, that any one might almost question 


whether the Wallachian gold-washers can properly be | 


called Romanies at all. Notwithstanding their speaking 
Romany they almost seem to represent some allied 
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annually, of which one half is demanded at Easter, the | 


trace who came to Europe from India at the same time . 


as the well-featured, straight-haired race that we call 
Czigans. 

In Dr. Gjorgjevic’s description of the Bosnian 
gypsies I get a confirmation of what, in my pictures of 
the English gryengroes, I have often contended for 
respecting the potentialities of the Romany race in 
general. My prophecies as to what the tribe might 
become, and indeed would become under happier con- 
ditions, seem actually fulfilled in Bosnia. 

They are”, says Dr. Gjorgjevic, very indus- 
trious, never indulge in idleness and are consequently 
very fairly well off. Out of the eighty houses in 
Gojni¢ scarcely five could be found in which the stranger 
who Visited them would not be beyond all expectation 
surprised by a certain air of prosperity. In almost 
every house the floors are covered with rugs, in many 
even with carpets, all the handiwork of the women. 
They distinguish themselves very markedly by their 
cleanliness from the Servian peasantry. It is very 
important to note that the Karavlasi by no means 
deserve the repute of thieves. The magistrate of 
Viasenica showed me their ‘ Village Book’, which 
proved the almost incredible fact that from the occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina (1877) to the present 
day not a single inhabitant of Gojni¢ has suffered 
punishment for crime. The only entries are for unim- 
portant disciplinary punishments for brawling.” 

There is one interesting fact connected with Bosnia 
that I have myself commented upon elsewhere. During 


the Turkish rule of the country the wandering gypsies- 
from other countries, when passing through Bosnia, 
were in the habit of doffing the respectable clothes which 
they found it politic to put on in travelling through the 
neighbouring Christian countries, and clothing them- 
selves in their most ragged attire. And this is why 
they did it: the people of the Christian-governed 
countries treated with disfavour all signs of poverty, 
while with regard to the Turkish Bosnians the way to 
appeal to their hearts was to display as much poverty 
and misery as possible. Whether it has been so since- 
Bosnia has ceased to be Turkish I do not know. 

Naturally to me, having studied the Welsh gypsies 
a good deal, the most attractive of all these attractive 
essays is Mr. John Sampson’s second instalment of 
Welsh gypsy folk-tales. In my introduction to Borrow’s 
** Wild Wales” I have said that this fine scholar is, 
probably, the most completely equipped gypsologist 
now living. Moreover he combines qualities that are- 
rarely found in the same writer—the indomitable patience 
of the philologist with the breadth of view of the philo- 
sophical humorist and often the vivid picturesqueness of 
the imaginative writer. The readers of the first instal- 
ment of Mr. Sampson’s essays on the Welsh folk-tales, 
which appeared in the July number of the Journal, will 
remember his delightful rendering of the ‘‘ Black Lady” 
(I Kali Rani). The folk-tale, ‘‘ 1 Raikani Mira”, given 
in this number is still more interesting. ‘‘ It was taken 
down”, he says, ‘‘some years ago from Matthew 
Wood, who had learned this and his other stories 
from his paternal grandmother, Ellen Wood (‘‘ Black 
Ellen”), a granddaughter of Abram Wood. My for- 
tunate rediscovery of this old boSimanero last August 
encamped near a village on the banks of the Alwen, 
has enabled me to add considerably to my store 
of tales, as well as to make some precise observa- 
tions on phonetical minutiz. In listening to long 
conversations between Wood and his sons, to whom 
Romani is still the mother-tongue, I was struck 
afresh with a peculiarity of the dialect which had often 
before impressed me—the unusual freedom of the 
accent, and the manner in which tonic stress may be 
varied to reflect the mood of the speaker.” 

But besides his paper on the Welsh gypsies, Mr. 
Sampson gives us one of equal value upon the ‘ Ger- 
man ” gypsies at Blackpool ; and here will be seen his: 
fine quality of humorous delineation which I have just 
alluded to: The story that he gives of the ‘‘ Count’s. 
Daughter ” is as good as any one of the Welsh gypsy 
tales, and in some ways, indeed, even more striking. 

But here, for lack of space, 1 am compelled to end 
the first instalment of this paper in which gypsies alone 
are discussed. Next week I shall have something to 
say about gypsying,.a very different subject, but more 
interesting to the general reader. 


THEODORE Watts-DUNTON. 


HER LAUGH. 


H ER eyes were clear as mountain brooks, 
That glisten in the sun. 

And blue as bluest sapphire, 

And brimming o’er with fun. 

But oh! Her laugh! her silv’ry laugh 

Resounded through the air, 

As though a hundred fairy elves, 

Were making music there. 


Her cheeks showed like the rosy dawn 
Of some fair summer’s day, 

From which all trace of dismal cloud 
Had vanished right away. 

But oh! Her laugh! her silv’ry laugh 
Rang out as sweet and true, 

As though a thousand tingling bells 
Were swinging, out of view. 


jJoun S. Vauctan. 
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BIRDS OF THE FIELD.—III. 


i is not only against one or other of the male birds 
contending, or that would fain contend, for her 
favours that the ire of our hen Kentish plover may be 
directed. An intruding female excites it in a still more 
virulent degree, a thing which would be impossible 
were she really that pale shadow of a creature—proper 
rather for a bird-Hades than for this world of hard 
knocks and strong appetites—which, according to the 
views of those expert in classification and long accus- 
tomed to the handling of specimens, she ought to be. 
But, in the first place, why should this supernumerary 
hen play a part in the drama at all? Except it 
be wholly by chance—in which case there is not 
the smallest doubt that she would fly like the wind 
before anyone upon whose rights she thus uncon- 
sciously trespassed—que fait-elle dans cette galére? 
But though chance possibly may have first turned her 
footsteps in the direction of the conflict, it is not that, we 
may be sure, which for nearly an hour and a half keeps 
her constantly in its neighbourhood, and brings her at 
length gradually nearer till 
charmed circle of immediate proximity by entering which 
she must knowingly throw down the gauntlet to her 
rival, who has all the while been plainly conspicuous. 
The latter, with a fury surpassing that which even the 
most obnoxious male is able to produce, instantly darts 
upon her, and, being met in a similar spirit, a battle 
takes place of a far more violent character not only 
than those bi-sexual ones previously described—which, 
indeed, since the male always receded, are hardly to be 
called such—but even than the fiercest that has as yet 
been waged between the contending cocks themselves. 
They, indeed, have flown and pecked and struck with 
the ready wing, but here there is instantly a close 
grapple in which the two birds—like the rival pipers in 
the battle between the clans Chattan and Quhele—roll 
over and over together, their bills fiercely stabbing or 
gtipping one another. So enraged are they that any 
special methods of offence or defence that may be known 
to them are thrown aside, and the primitive instinct of 
flinging oneself upon and clutching an adversary is 
alone attended to. In this manner the battle for some 
time rages, whilst the two males, as though ashamed, 
in the presence of such mortal hate, of their own more 
formal heroics, or struck perhaps with a sense of impro- 
priety, stand for some moments and look stupidly on. At 
length, however, the two amazons disengage, or rather 
there is an attempt, on the part of one of them, to do so, 
which, becoming more pronounced, develops at length 
into a frantic struggle to escape. This however is a 
matter of no little difficulty, and for some moments of 
perceptible duration for the onlooker, and no doubt 
much longer to her own sensations, she is detained by 
her enemy, who, grasping her first near the tail, and 
finally by one of her tail feathers, seems to put her 
whole soul into the extreme tip of her bill, for it is on 
this that she now depends. But the hold gives way at 
jast, and, with her tail intact, even, the worsted hen 
gets off. Which of the two she is, however, whether 
the intruding one whose presumption in affecting in- 
terest in battles not offered on her account has received 
its due chastisement, or the rightful queen of the 
tourney, turned wrongfully away, it is impossible to be 
sure—or even whether the pretensions of both the 
combatants have not been equally well-founded from 
the beginning. Only, as the subsequent behaviour 
of the female now left in possession is entirely the 
same as that of the one all the while under 
observation, we shall perhaps be justified in as- 
suming that it really is she who has conquered her 
self-proposed rival, and driven her, thus shamed, from 
the field. 

Unless we should be inclined to see im these later 
and sudden advances a more romantic degree of 
passion—which, considering the way in which they 
have been opposed, would not be a generous sup- 
position—this is perhaps the most comforting theory, so 
as the chances are, if anything, slightly in its favour, 
‘let us by all means hold it. Many hypotheses—nine 
out of ten probably—are held very firmly upon the first 
of these recommendations, without any assistance from 


she comes within that | 


| the second, Here then we have a hint as to the real 
| feelings, in these matters, of one indifferent hen when 
another gets in her way—as also of this other one; 
and when a third male now approaches he is attacked 
and driven off by the reigning beauty in exactly the 
same manner, both upon his and her part, as in the 
first case recorded—for I may here say that, as these 
events took place almost three weeks later than those 
which formed the subject of ‘a former article, they 
must almost necessarily relate to another set of birds, 
and therefore strengthen, or rather confirm, the infer- 
ence which was to be drawn from these in regard to the 
habits of the species. This second hen, however, shows 
more unequivocally, even than the first, that she has 
ideas—and strong ones—in regard to the rival merits of 
the two lawful pretendants, as we may call them, to 
her favour, for, coming now close up to these, she all 
at once, after what would seem a critical survey of the 
struggle, attacks one of them very fiercely ; and, for a 
time at any rate, succeeds in driving him too away. 
If we assume—but this would be a great concession for 
any staunch opponent of sexual selection to make— 
that dislike, rather than indifference, has been the in- 
| spiring motive of this conduct on our hen’s part, it 
| would seem to follow that the remaining male, with 
| 


whom she is now left, and whom she does not attack, 
is not disliked by her to a similar extent. This how- 
ever would come so perilously near to an admission of 
choice in regard to the male bird on the part of the 
female that one can hardly expect it from any adversary 
who is endowed in the way mentioned; for when is 
staunchness more valuable, or under what conjuncture 
can it more brightly shine, than when opposed to 
evidence and even to common-sense? For any- 
one however who has been impressed, from the 
beginning, with the strength of Darwin’s reason- 
ing in regard to the second of his two great 
hypotheses, no such difficulty as this exists, and to 
him it is open to see in these interesting events, 
and more particularly in the one last recorded, 
a full confirmation of the truth of his views—which 
moreover has lately been furnished, with a complete- 
ness of observation and under a luxury, as one may 
call it, of conditions, which the field ornithologist can 
never hope to enjoy, in the case of spiders. Yet 
what, it may be asked, has this particular hen Kentish 
plover, or that other one whose deeds have been 
previously recorded, not done to show that interest 
and preference in regard to the opposite sex which it 
has been so long, though so ignorantly, asserted that 
she is incapable of feeling ? For the best part of a 
morning, and again during the afternoon, she has 
watched, followed, or remained in the vicinity of two 
male birds who were fighting, obviously, on her 
account. She has approached them frequently—which 
has always had the effect of making them more belli- 
cose—and, not content with this, has, on several occa- 
sions, flung her sword into the balance against one of 
them, which she has, at last, succeeded in putting to 
flight. When a third male has desired to enter into 
the contention she has not permitted it, but driven 
him tog from the field, and, on the approach of 
another hen, has attacked her with that higher degree 
of fury proper to personal rivalry, which spirit ‘‘shone” 
equally ‘‘ through” her enraged opposite. 

For the sake of convenience I have in this enumera- 
tion treated two birds as one; but for the last of them, 
the heroine of the present article, one more feat—and 
certainly it is a deed of derring-do—remains to be 
recorded. Some time after the enforced departure of 
the last-routed male, he returns and—for if there be 
feminine indifference there is also masculine persistency 
—succeeds in renewing the combat. It is still con- 
tinuing when an oyster-catcher, without the slightest 
arriére-pensée, enters the arena and is stalking gravely 
across it. But neither his size nor his innocency protect 
him. He is attacked half way by the valiant little 
victress, pauses, hesitates, looks foolish, and at last 


runs away. 
EpmunD SELOUS, 
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TRIAL EIGHTS AND THE NEW STYLE 
IN ROWING. 


"} rowing of the Oxford and Cambridge Trial 

Eights was this year of more interest than usual. 
Since the long slide was first adopted in the middle 
*eighties till within the last few months there has been 
little difference of opinion among rowing authorities in 
England on the fundamental principles of style. On 
some points, it is true, coaches differed. One would 
lay more stress on leg-drive and less on body-form, 
another would coach chiefly for rhythm and swing and 
use of the weight, but all held approximately similar 
views on the ideal to be aimed at. Now, for the first 
time, there is evidence of an essential variation of 
opinion. This, needless to say, has been caused by 
the victories in two consecutive years of a Belgian 
eight in ‘‘ the Grand” at Henley Regatta. The Belgians 
rowed in a style that resembled, if it resembled any- 
thing English, rather the old fixed-seat method than 
that which came into existence with the long slide. 
True, the man on the fixed seat had to swing his body 
to get any length of stroke at all, and the Belgians 
substituted slide for swing ; but the stroke in the water 
was something the same—a short sharp thrust. 

The point now at issue is somewhat technical, but 
it is easily explained. Clearly a man rowing on a 
seat that moves with his body can reach consider- 
ably further forward than one rowing on a seat that is 
stationary. The oar-handle and the oar-blade in the 
former case move through a longer arc in relation to 
the rigger than in the latter. It is argued, therefore, 
that if the oarsman on a long slide reaches as far 
forward as possible, his blade executes so long a curve 
that at the beginning of the stroke it is pushing water 
away from the boat instead of past it, and at the end of 
the stroke it is pushing water in towards the stern. 
This must mean that a certain proportion of the effort 
he is making has the effect of pinching the boat instead 
of propelling it. The Belgians avoided this error by 
shortening their swing forward and back, and applying 
their utmost force at the moment when their oar-blades 
were just opposite the riggers. So pronounced was 
the effort made at the moment of entry that it seemed 
almost as if they were forcing their boat along by 
hitting the water, not by putting their blades in and 
driving them through. On the other hand, the Leander 
eight, rowing in the Cambridge style of the last few 
years, reached much further forward and dragged their 
oars with a long heavy sweep, appearing to do a great 
deal of work for little result. The victory of the 
Belgian crew, rowing as they did, was naturally a 
great blow to our established ideas on oarsmanship, 
and it is not surprising that among our highest rowing 
authorities there should be some who now advocate, 
not the Belgian style pure and simple, but something 
in the nature of an approach to it. At Oxford, at any 
rate, this advocacy has had such influence that in the 
recent Trial Eights one crew was deliberately coached 
in the shorter, sharper style, and the other according to 
ee go! established ideas. At Oxford, therefore, 

rial Eights were of peculiar interest as a definite 
attempt to weigh in the balance two opposing styles. 
At Cambridge the new theories have so far had less 
effect, but even here there has been some attempt, as a 
direct consequence of the Belgian victories, to make an 
alteration both in method and in rig. 

The Cambridge Trial Eights race took place at 
Ely on 28 November. There is not much to be said 
about the rowing, except that in style it showed 
some improvement on the violent labour that has 
characterised the oarsmanship of recent Cambridge 
University crews. It was still wanting in beginning 
and sharpness, but it was less sluggish. In material the 
Cambridge President seems to be fairly well off. There 
were several strong men of useful weight, who may shape 
well if properly coached, and there should be no 
difficulty in filling satisfactorily the few vacant places 
in the eight. The race was a poor one, the crews 
being less equal than they should have been, and one 
winning easily. At Goring, too, where the Oxford 
Trials were rowed on Tuesday last, the race was one- 
sided. As has been said, its interest lay chiefly in the 


coached. The Oxford President had attempted as far 
as possible to make the race a fair test of styles, but it 
cannot be said that he succeeded. The two eights. 
were chosen as early as was practicable, and the men 
interchanged until the times taken over a measured 
distance were as near as might be equal. No. 2 Trial 
was then handed over to the secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Gladstone, to coach in the Christ Church style, which’ 
is Mr. Fletcher’s improvement on that of the Belgians. 
As five members of this crew were from Christ Church, 
it was thought possible, even though the time available: 
was short, to accustom the men to the new principles. 
The experiment, it must be admitted, was a failure. 
When pressed, the crew were not enough at home- 
with the method or well enough together to do more 
than scratch along in a way that could hardly be called: 
representative of any style. It also happened that 
No. 1 Eight, coached in the orthodox way, had come- 
together surprisingly well, and were, not only in indi- 
vidual merit but also in combination, a better crew: 
than is often seen in the race. The result was they’ 
went away from the start and won as they liked, 
increasing their advantage all the way. But, if the 
test of styles was a failure, the rowing in certain indi-- 
vidual cases showed conspicuous merit. Without 
mentioning names it may be said that among the new 
men Oxford possess the most promising No. 6 that: 
has been seen in Trials for some time, and that as 
far as material goes there should be no difficulty in: 
picking an eight unquestionably above the average. 

At so early a stage it is, of course, impossible to: 
make any accurate forecast of the result of the Boat 
Race. Good individuals do not necessarily mean good: 
crews, and, even if they did, it would be only fair to say 
that both Universities have promising material and’ 
should turn out fast eights. This much at least seems 
certain: Cambridge will not have the easy task in 1908’ 
that was theirs in the two previous years. Much will 
depend on the question of style and the quality of 
the coaching. As to style it is not likely that Oxford: 
will adopt the new Christ Church principles. In. 
fact it is generally admitted that, even if these repre- 
sent in some ways a step in the right direction, ir 
others they are distinctly retrograde. To stop the slide 
two or three inches short of the line of the rigger 
should prevent ‘‘ pinching”, and having done this it 
cannot be necessary so to shorten the stroke and: 
weaken the finish that a crew must row at an increased 
rate to maintain pace. If this, as seems probable, is an 
inevitable consequence of the new style, it must be con- 
demned as at least unsuited to a race over a four-mile 
course. That both crews will arrange their sliding in 
the way described is almost certain, and, this being 
so, it may be assumed that Cambridge will drop the 
so-called sculling style and attempt a firm beginning: 
Oxford have in theory always held loyally to the old 
principle of ‘beginning ”, though they have not been 
always successful in achieving it. This year they will 
undoubtedly do their utmost to attain a sharper, lighter 
style with an easier recovery. If they succeed, the 
Oxford crew of 1908 should be a very fine one. In any 
case it is probable that the two eights will row in styles. 
differing less than during the last few years. In fact 
it seems likely that the ultimate effect of the Belgian 


victories will be to drive English oarsmanship back to: 
older and sounder principles, which for a season have- 


been unfortunately discarded. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SHAW AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


S1r,—The frequent reference, just now, to Mr. Shaw’s- 
Cesar’s barley-water brings to my mind some lines of 


Moliére which, in their spirit, are perhaps as applicable 
to the manner of presenting as to that of imitating a. 
great personality. The lines are these : 
- — sur une personne on prétend se régler, 
’est par les beaux cétés qu’il lui faut ressembler ;. 
Et ce n’est point du tout la prendre pour modéle, 
Ma sceur, que de tousser et de cracher comme elle.” 
Mr. Baumann expresses the opinion—or rather he- 


fact that the competing crews had been differently | asserts — that Mr. Shaw has more humour than 
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ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. By his 


Son, HALLAM, LoRD TENNYSON. 


With Portrait and 


Facsimiles. 6s. 


The Series includes the Complete Works of TENNYSON— 
THE POETS. WorpswortH— SHELLEY— COLERIDGE— LOWELL— 


Green Cloth. 
7s. 6d. each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD—CHRISTINA RossETTI—T. E. 
BrowN—Tue INGOLDspy LEGENDS—and GILBERT’s 


BAB BALLADS. 


DAINTY GIFT-BOOKS 


in Leather and Cloth. 


POCKET EDITIONS. Fecap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net each. 


THE POCKET TENNYSON. 
I. JUVENILIA AND ENGLISH IDYLLS— 
II. In MemorIAM, Maup, and other 
Poems—III. BALLADs and other Poems 
IV. IDYLLs OF THE KING—V. DRAMAS. 


THE POCKET THACKERAY. 
Witt. all the Original Illustra- 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


3s. 6d. 


THE POCKET HARDY. 


THE POCKET SCOTT. 


25 Vols. With Original Illustrations by 
Modern Artists of Note. 


THE POCKET DICKENS. 
14 Vols. With Original Illustrations 
and Introductions of great interest. By 
CHARLES DICKENS THE YOUNGER. 


18 vols. Leather, 


net each. 


YORKSHIRE. By ARTHUR H. | 


By the late LORD ACTON. 


The HISTORY of FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. 
Edited, with an Introduction by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGI- 
NALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. tos. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS AND 
STUDIES. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 
10s. net. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


With Portraits, 15s. net. 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


A Diary, Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and 
D. RADFORD. With Portraits, 12s. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF 
TSAVO. 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. 
With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustra- 
tions in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 6s. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 
Scarlet Limp Leather, gilt edges, 5s. net per 


volume. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. Illustrated. 


SILAS MARNER. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations 
in Colour and Black and White by HUGH 
THOMSON. 6s. 


CRANFORD. 
With Coloured Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. 55s. net. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD’S CHRISTMAS 
CAROL. 


The LITTLE CITY of HOPE. 


2s. 6d. net. 
The Standard.—" Mr. Marion Crawford has done 
a really delighttul Christmas story for old and young 
alike—a story that tugs heavily at your heart-strings, 
and will not let you put it down until you have read 
its last page.” 
Daily News.—" A thrilling and charming story.” 


MINIATURE EDITION, Is. net. 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 42 IIlustra- 
\ 


tions by JOHN TENNIEL, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE, 


By MRS. FULLER MAITLAND, 
Author of ‘* The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre.” Post S8vo. 6s. . 
** Those who have read the first batch of pages from ‘The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre’ will give a hearty welcome to another 
book by Ella Fuller Maitland. The second partakes, to a large extent, of the character of its predecessor. Her note-book is a charming 
miscellany of extracts and observations.”—Country Life. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. GREECE AND THE AEGEAN ISLANDS, 


By HUMPHRY REPTON. Revised and Edited by JouHN | By P. S. MARDEN. Fully Illustrated. Extra crown 8va 
eg Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates. Demy | 12s. 6d. net. 
vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS. | VENETIAN LIFE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL, Author of ‘* A History By W. D. HOWELLS, Author of “ Italian Journeys,” &a. 

of Gardening in England,” &c. With numerous Illustrations | New Edition, Revised, and with an Additional Chapter. Illus- 

in Colour by Lady VictoRIA MANNERS. Imp. Svo. 21s. net. trated with 20 Full-page Plates in Colour by Epmunp H. 
THE GARRETT. $Svo. 16s, net. 


NATUR . POEMS OF GEORGE MERE DITH. WILLIAM BLAKE: The Poet, The Artist, The Man 


Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
“* A very ornate collection of some of Mr. Meredith's best-known verse...... Mr. | 
Hyde's work is full of dignity and of the mystery of Nature, and it never offends 


about his originality... Mr. Hye draws the chalk down beter than any einer | THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 


living artist."—Saturday Review. By J. A. SPENDER, Editor of the Westminster Gazette. 


THE CLAIMS OF FRENCH POETRY. | wat oe full of rich and fruitful thought. Nothi f the kind 
ssays are full of ric’ Nothin 
h hilt, in Some Famous | and enriching has been published for long.”—Britis Weekly. 
“One must give praise to Mr. Bailey's work, both for its high purpose and its 


done hs to lang | THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


ment, and his critical essays are of real value and not without the necessary warmth | TENDE > ‘ * 
of enthusiasm. It is a long time since we read any critical essays on poetry reveal- By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard 
ing such a fine culture and polished literary style.”— 7ridune. | College. Small demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin’s Christmas Book. 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 


Illustrated with Six Full-page Plates by A. B. STEPHENS. 
Each Page printed in Two Colours. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


- This is the story of a country courtship begun in a church and ended, after many years, in the same church, in “the old Peabody Pew.” 
H{umour is conspicuous throughout the pages of a delightful little love story. : 


BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. THE FOREST PLAYFELLOW. 


HELEN STRATTON’S ‘‘HANS ANDERSEN.” By E. K. SANDERS 

The Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen. With 150 Illustra- o> > ‘ 
edie — aa. ON. Cover, Frontispiece, and Title-page with Photogravure Frontispiece. Foolscap Svo. gilt cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
ss 9 66 ” | The Christian Commonwealth says:—‘* Grown-up people who 
of still have recollections of a reserved and sensitive childhood will 
EDGAR TUCAS. Illustrated with 100 Drawings by ARTHUR RACK. | appreciate ‘The Forest Playfellow,’ and when they have turned the 
HAM. With Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover Design luhographed in last page they will survey their circle of small friends and wonder 
colours, New Edition. 3s. 6d. net. which one is old enough to enjoy the book as a present. For it is 
delightful without and still more so within. The story takes hold of 


MRS. HOHLER’S NEW STORY FOR BOYS & GIRLS, <clishtful without, 


Dick’s Angel. With Nine Full-page lilustrations. 3s. 6d. Dick is the . 
hero of the story and his “‘ angel” is his sister. The doings of bey and girl The Daily Mail says:—‘**The Forest Playfellow’ is very 


are described wholly paral mannes, with the lavish deta! mich charming, and we recommend it to all who enjoy pretty, delicate work.” 
Cc 


mingly illustrated. Country Life says:—‘‘ The book must be read to be appreciated, 


A BOOK OF VERSE & PICTURES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 9 2"¢ it will certainly be read more than once. It is the work of a 


-— mind imbued with a delicate mysticism and of a writer who can use 
BREEN STRATTON 6d. the English language with a rare nicety and grace.” 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. S. STREET. 
Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Atienzum says: ‘‘ Piccadilly boasts a tremendous past and a present not yet inglorious, and both are likely to exercise their ancient 
glamour as embalmed in Mr. Street’s obituary, but still fresh and fragrant they open on the curious eyes of future generations. Here is a book 
steeped in urban tradition and urban charm. The Author loves his Piccadilly, knowing its every aspect and every incident of its history...... 
The lightness and gaiety, not untinged with a certain quiet pathos, are here......Of many excellent portraits in a volume delightful to see and 
to handle, ‘ Old Q’ is the best and most characteristic.” 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. | 


VALERIE UPTON... A. D. Sedgwick. | THE SQUARE PEG .. ..  W. E. Norris. 
THE HELPMATE.. ... _ ... May Sinclair, | THE MEASURE OF THE RULE Robert Barr. 


(snd Edition. THE THORNTON DEVICE Hon. Mrs. Grosvenor, 
THE YOUNGER SET ...__... R. W. Chambers. | WILLIAM JORDON, JUNIOR ... J. C. Snaith. 


[and Edition. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & CO., Lr. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s BOOKS SUPPLEMENT. 
For Ghristmas Presents LONDON: 7 DECEMBER, 1907. 
ON THURSDAY NEXT. With 8 Photogravure Portraits. A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR PARENTS. 
Large 8vo. 108. Gd. net. English Children in the Olden Time.” By Elizabeth 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. 


A MEMOIR. By his Wife. 


THROUGH THE MACIC DOOR. 


Illustrated by A. CONAN DOYLE. Crown 8vo. 58. 


The Westminster Gazette says: ‘‘We would place this book in the 
hands of any young man or young woman starting out to explore the 
world of books with great confidence that it would induce a taste for 
the good and the simple.” 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON. 
WITH PORTRAITS & ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Demy 8vo. 188. net. 


|" HISTORY OF THE MINORIES. 


(Dec. 12 


NATURE'S MOODS AND TENSES, 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. 
With 32 Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman says: ‘‘ Will be read with a keen interest by anyone 
able to check their instructive fidelity to nature.” 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY 
VALLEY with Pen and Pencil. 


By T. R. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo. 168. net. 
*.* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the 
and how they extended their tour to certain interesting 
cities of India. 


REMINISCENCES of OXFORD. 
A the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. REVISED AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED. 
With 16 Illustrations, large post 8vo. 6s. 


ND 
JOHN HARVARD ‘i: TIMES. 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY, Author of ‘Literary By-paths of 
Old England,” &c. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
*_* The first book to tell the life-story of the founder of Harvard College. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


Author of ‘‘Seventy-one Days’ Camping in Morocco.” With a 
Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 58. net. 


Rhymes and Renderings. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, Auth f “Th 
HMeseea,” &e. 3s. 6d. net. uthor o e Hawarden 


THE VOYAGE of the “DISCOVERY.” 
By Captain ROBERT F, SCOTT, C.V.0.,R.N. NEW AND 
CHEAPER EDITION, in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, 12 Illustrations, and Map, large post Svo, 10s. net. 

The Morning Post says: ‘‘ This new edition should bring within the 
reach of a wide circle of readers the standard record of an enterprise of 
which every Englishman may justly be proud.” 

«2% ies of the Lib Edition in 2 vols. . 
aie rary royal $vo, 42s. net are 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
WITH 28 ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. T. REED. 6s. 


THE UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


The World says :—‘‘ If any one likes to laugh until h laugh 
longer, let him take up ‘ The Unlucky Family.’ 


HUMOURS OF THE FRAY: 


POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


MY MERRY LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 
ROCKHURST. By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


By AGNES and EGERTON 
CASTLE. THE AWAKENING OF 


HER LADYSHIP. BITTLESHAM. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. By G. F. BRADBY. 


A NEW LIGHT ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 
6s. By A. BE. W. MASON, 6s. 

The Atheneum says: “It is a vigorous story and a strong story—an 
earnest story also, The lights and shades are cleverly put in, and the 
narrative in Mr. Mason's hands becomes a veritable fragment of Doom.” 


Smith, Elder & Go. will be happy to send an Iilustrated 


‘London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 5S.W. 


Godfrey. London: Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Tea author of this charming and instructive book 

maintains that we are not any wiser than our fore- 
fathers (perhaps not so wise) in our theories and system 
of training children. Bede and Alfred in Saxon times, 
Mulcaster and Ascham in the sixteenth and Locke and 
Comenius in the seventeenth centuries might very well 
be taken now as authorities on the true aims and 
manner of education. Comenius was the forerunner 
of Pestalozzi and Froebel, his method of teaching 
languages being very like the one adopted by the 
Berlitz school. Admirable little ‘‘ books of urbanity” 
for the instruction of the young were published from 
time to time, such as ‘‘The Babies’ Boke” of 1475 
and Erasmus’ ‘Little Boke of Good Manners for 
Children ”’. 

Methods of training vary according to the feeling of 
the age : the Renaissance fervour for learning produced 
infant prodigies of scholarship ; Puritan severity resulted 
in precocious saints and theologians, eighteenth-century 
formalism and materialism developed the prig and ‘the 
‘* rational” child, while the modern child shares the 
general modern dislike of trammels and convention of 
any kind, and is in danger of becoming irreverent and 
self-willed. 

The modern tendency is to prolong the childish age, 
to delay entrance into the responsibilities of work and 
marriage. The education of a child in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries began at two. Richard 
Evelyn, the son of the diarist, could at two and a half 
years old ‘‘ perfectly reade any of the English, Latin, 
French, or Gothic letters, pronouncing the three first 
languages exactly”. Before his fifth year (in which he 
died) he could write and construe Latin, and ‘‘had a 
stronge passion for Greeke”. He was, of course, a 
prodigy as well as a little saint, and can hardly be 
taken as an average specimen of childish capacity ; 
but it was no extraordinary thing for children to be 
able to read perfectly at four, and to speak Latin at 
five. A boy’s grammar-school education began at 
seven, he went to the university at thirteen, and was 
not uncommonly a husband at sixteen. Girls shared 
their brothers’ studies, usually under a tutor, and were, 
until the end of the seventeenth century, instructed 
in the dead as well as the living languages. At 
thirteen Lady Jane Grey read Plato in Greek, and 
Mary Stuart delivered a Latin speech in public. At 
the age of seven girls were expected to be able to 
converse intelligently and with aplomb, and at thirteen 
to have finished their studies and to be equipped for 
marriage. 

The prolonged immaturity of the modern boy and girl 
is due to several causes: the necessity for a wider 
education, the increasing competition that makes the 
adoption of a profession difficult, the absorption in 
games to the exclusion of more serious interests, and 
also to the rise of the child-cult. The ancients regarded 
childhood as a state of pupilage, to be passed through 
as quickly as possible, and of importance solely in 
relation to a future career ; filial reverence was accen- 
tuated, but actual freedom was attained much earlier. 

The modern attitude regards childhood as something 
important and admirable per se, touching and lovely, 
and to be prolonged in consideration of its asthetic 
qualities. Children are deliberately kept young, and, in 
some instances, stupid. Everything is brought down 
to the level of their capacity and made easy for them. 
The nursery bookshelves are filled with innumerable 
‘* children’s books”, which are for the most part worth- 
less, and are deservedly merely skimmed through. The 
wonderful childish imagination, which can make castles 
out of chairs, and invent playthings and games with 
but the scantiest material, is stunted by the dull perfec- 
tion of mechanical toys, and surfeited with the abun- 
dance of inventions for childish use. The modern 


child must not be bored or strained, and the result is 
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thcse odious cock-sure little mortals, without reverence 
or fine perception, trained to selfishness and materialism. 

Most children are not naturally stupid, they are made 
so by being forced back on themselves, nourished on 
foolish books, stupid ideas, and trained by cheap and 
incompetent nurses and governesses. Let children 
have some idea of what is wonderful and beautiful and 
great in the world. It is not necessary to burden their 
minds with facts or reasoning, but take them into a 
fine building, a cathedral, for instance, and let the awe 
and mystery impregnate their souls. Let them sit 
through a beautiful musical service, or a good concert ; 
they may very imperfectly grasp the meaning conveyed 
to grown-up people, but they receive a multitude of 
impressions, their imaginations are stimulated, their 
minds are set working in a way that no definite in- 
struction will ever make them work. In any case a 
child learns self-control by the example of its elders, 
sitting still and silent ; and humility, by realising the 
amazing things that lie outside its experience. Let 
the little hands stretch as it were beyond the easy 
reach, and the childish senses be accustomed to beauty. 
A child does not always naturally prefer bad pictures 
and silly books, as anyone who works among the very 
poor knows. The poor child’s mind is receptive 
because it is not swathed in nursery stupidities, or 
stuffed with conventional rubbish. 

Mrs. Godfrey’s book is a historical survey of child- 
life from Saxon days till the end of the eighteenth 
century ; and includes chapters on toys, games, nursery- 
lore, fairy-tales, and education. In one particularly 
interesting chapter on Church Schools she points out 
how disastrously the education of poorer children was 
affected by the dissolution of the monasteries. The 
materials for such a history of child-life are up to the 
seventeenth century very scanty, but in Stuart times 
the records of domestic history become abundant. 
Mrs. Godfrey has fulfilled her task in a very competent 
way, and we can honestly recommend her book as a 
suitable and pleasant Christmas present for parents. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 


“Jock of the Bushveld.” By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 
London: Longmans. 1907. 6s. net. 


ATURE books have been somewhat overdone of 
late, for now every animal tells its biography in 
print. No doubt to-day dozens more are being written 
whereof in due course about five per cent. will be 
published and come up for review. Therefore it was 
with some misgivings that we opened ‘Jock of the 
Bushveld”. Let us say at once that they have vanished, 
since if there is a more admirable work of its sort it 
has not come within our ken, though perhaps it will 
appeal most intimately to a very select circle: those who 
knew the districts of Southern Africa whereof it treats 
at or about the time in which the story is laid. 

Many readers are undoubtedly satiated with the 
pretentious records of big-game slaughter which pour 
yearly from the press. They shrink from the familiar, 
offensive slang about ‘‘ Master Stripes”, or the ‘‘ old 
tusker” who goes off with ‘‘ something to digest” 
inside of him. Even though they may have been 
hunters themselves, they are appalled at the wanton 
cruelty of the whole business which involves the 
destruction of so many noble animals (lions, tigers, 
crocodiles and snakes excepted) to satisfy some rich 
man’s vanity or desire for sport and advertisement. 
Here, however, there is nothing of this. The work, 
ostensibly written for the benefit of children but well 
suited to elders of discrimination, is that of a naturalist, 
one of the few people who love and observe wild things 
and can sympathise with and to some extent under- 
stand their veiled and mystic being, which is so near 
to us and yet so far away. The game, too, that was 
killed went to the pot, a legitimate end, for if a lion or 
any other beast may take its daily food from among 
weaker kind, so may a man. 

_ Jock of the Bushveld was a bull-terrier dog of pecu- 
liar nobleness and fidelity. Many people have loved 
one such dog in their lives, though few have had the 
leisure, patience, or, it may be added, the literary skill 


to set out its career in such an attractive fashion. 
Incidentally, also, it is the story of a part of the life of 
the owner of the dog, and of this suffice it to say that 
it leaves a very agreeable impression upon the reader’s 
mind. If all ‘‘ magnates” (we use the horrid but 
familiar word with reluctance) even remotely resembled 
Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, as, with an involuntary brush, he 
paints himself in these pages, perhaps the recent 
history of South Africa would present more agreeable 
features than it does to-day. 

Jock’s history should be read by all who care for 
gallantry in man or beast. One or two things may be 
specially alluded to here, however; for instance, the 
perfect description of the proceedings and sensations 
of a person lost in the bush, of which anyone who 
has undergone that painful experience will recognise 
the absolute truth. 

Again, the drunken Zulu, Jim Makokel. Forget 
his drink, which after all the white man gave him, and 
what a man appears! He fought at Isandhlwana and 
at Slobane, he fought at Rorke’s Drift, at Kambula 
and Ulundi; he fought for Usibepu after Cetewayo 
was down; his kraal was wiped out and he fought 
his way through; he killed a lion with his hands ; 
and having all that record behind him became the 
drunken driver of a mean white. What a falling-off 
was there! The rich-voiced savage, full of ‘* square- 
face” gin, clamouring for the meat that his condition 
craved as an antidote, and the brutal son of light and 
civilisation cutting him to ribbons with a sjambok 
because the noise disturbed his sleep. The picture is. 
terrible in its familiar simplicity. Indeed all should be 
grateful to Sir Percy Fitzpatrick for showing the mean 
white in his naked beauty. He does it twice, in the 
instance already mentioned and in that of Seedling 
and the baboon which he kept to have the joy of 
seeing the brute tear unwary dogs to pieces. What 
old South African is there who did not know Seedling 
and his sort? Only few have the honesty and courage 
to write of such individuals. Of the sins and the fail- 
ings of the Kaffir we read much, of his very real 
virtues and the vices of the white—little. Well, Jock 
killed the baboon, and afterwards, when away from 
his master, came himself to a sad end. Peace with 
him, though peace he will not enjoy. It isa gallant 
and a well-told tale, and the picture that it paints of 
life on the low veld is one that will not easily be for- 
gotten by any reader who knows the land, or by many 
who do not. 


TALES OF ADVENTURE. 


‘‘ The Great White Chief: a Story of Adventure in Unknown New 
Guinea.” By Robert M. Macdonald. London: Blackie. 1907. 
6s. 

‘“‘The Hidden City: a Story of Central America.” 
Rhoades. London: Partridge. 1907. 2s. 6d. 


With the steady spread of discovery the ancient realms of 
mystery and romance have been sorely curtailed. The 
mountains of the moon have gone the way of the Garden of 
the Hesperides. The telegraph and the turbine have done the 
rest. Cairo has become a suburb of London and Khartoum 
a suburb of Cairo. There are however yet a few preserves 
left in Central Africa, South America, and Asia, where the 
Unknown still exercises its fascinations. But probably the 
happiest hunting-ground that yet remains for the writer of 
adventurous romance is the South Seas, and above all that 
weird land of wonders and contrasts, New Guinea, which Mr. 
Macdonald has selected for the scene of his “Great White 
Chief”. The plot may be briefly described as an attempt by 
a band of comrades to rescue their old chief from the fastnesses 
of a mountain city in the heart of New Guinea. Not the least 
interesting part of the book are the conversations, which are as 
amusing as they are unforced. “The Great White Chief” is. 
one of the boy’s books of the year. The illustrations are by 
Mr. W. Rainey. 

“The Hidden City” has the same leit-motif for its plot as 
“ The Great White Chief”. The brother of one of the prin- 
cipal personages is er pony by a mysterious tribe in Central 
America and carried off as king to their mountain fastness. 
The story of his rescue after a series of exciting adventures is 
the pivot of the whole. In place however of the realistic note 
of “ The Great White Chief” we have a romantic treatment of 
the theme that recalls at times Rider Haggard. The story 
is none the less highly exciting. The. two young heroes, 
Parsonage and Temple, are, notwithstanding their somewhat 
churchy names, most excellent company. There is a thrilling 
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scene in which the would-be rescuers are entrapped in a sub- 
terranean passage that leads to the mysterious city, and there 
is subsequently a fight in the temple that for sheer “bludgi- 
ness ” would satisfy the most exacting of Budges and Toddles. 
The Frenchman is sympathetically drawn, but French is not 
his strong point. He misquotes the well-known phrase 
“Toujours de Vaudace”, and he apparently thinks that a 
middle-class person is called in French “a_ bourgeoisie”. 
Happily he has few occasions for lapsing into his native 
language. 


“Tales of Troy and Greece.” By Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans. 1907. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘* The Children’s Iliad told from Homer in Simple Language.” By 
the Rev. Alfred J. Church. London: Seeley. 1908. 5s. 


Butcher and Lang’s Homer has long been a favourite with 
grown-ups. Now Mr. Lang has attempted a sort of Biblia 
Innocentium version of the Grecian Book of Books by re- 
grouping the “Iliad” and the “ Odyssey ” into two cycles—one 
called “Ulysses the Sacker of Cities” and the other “The 
Wanderings of Ulysses”. Quintus Smyrnzeus has also been 
drawn upon. The result is an excellent narrative that often 
vividly recalls the original. The rest of the book is made up 
of the stories of Theseus, of Perseus, and of the Golden Fleece, 
which are equally interesting, though marred with one or two 
misplaced modern touches, such as when Theseus is said to 
have been taller than the tallest Guardsman—an image that 
somehow inevitably recalls the accompanying nursery-maid 
and the park in the distance. A special word of praise is due 
to Mr. H. J. Ford for his beautiful illustrations. 

The Rev. A. J. Church has attempted to write a sort of “ Peep 
of Day” version of his well-known “Stories from Homer”, 
entitled “ The Children’s Iliad”. The book contains a large 
number of attractive Flaxman-like pictures. The main episodes 
of the “Iliad” are retold in clear and unaffected language. 
Unfortunately the thread between them is often very slight, 
while the episodes themselves suffer simultaneously from com- 
pression and simplification. 


** Rob the Ranger” (6s.), ‘‘ With Drake on the Spanish Main” 
(5s.). By Herbert Strang. London: Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1907. 


Mr. Herbert Strang’s contributions to the Christmas gift- 
book market this year are as vigorous, stimulating and whole- 
some as we now expect his writings to be. He sprang into 
instant popularity two or three years ago, and the responsi- 
bility of the position his books then assumed was no light one. 
Happily Mr. Strang is not spoiled by success nor indifferent to 
the obligations imposed on him. “Rob the Ranger” is a 
story of the fight for Canada which ended on the Heights of 
Abraham, affording an excellent idea of the struggle between 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, white and redskin, redskin and 
redskin in the middle of the eighteenth century. “ With 
Drake on the Spanish Main” tells of the miraculous escapes 
and adventures of Dennis Hazelrig first on a desert island, 
then on the high seas. Mr. Strang’s power of depicting a 
thrilling situation is matched by a sense of humour which 
ensures welcome relief at the opportune moment. 


‘The Quest of the Black Opal” (5s.), ‘‘ The Pearl Seekers” 
(6s.). By Alexander Macdonald. London: Blackie. 1907. 


Mr. Alexander Macdonald enjoys the great advantage of 
being able to draw upon his own experiences for the most 
moving situations, and he has a very happy knack in story- 
telling. As a straightforward writer of romances he is hard to 
beat : it were easy to exaggerate the literary quality of his 
work, but there is a directness about it which holds the atten- 
tion. From both “The Quest of the Black Opal” and “ The 
Pearl Seekers” the reader may learn that the world still pro- 
vides ample opportunity for adventure in the search for treasure. 
The black opal is sought in the interior of Queensland: the 
pearl among the islands of the South Seas. ‘“ Youth never 
takes risk into account”, says Mr. Macdonald, “and often 
that fact helps considerably to carry a venture through”. 
Mr. Macdonald’s heroes, drawn from life as many of them are, 
do not heed risks, and their ventures generally succeed. Lucky 
heroes! Mr. William Rainey illustrates “The Quest of the 
Black Opal” and Mr. Edward S. Hodgson “ The Pearl 
Seekers ”. 


‘With Wolseley to Kumasi” (6s.), ‘‘Jones of the 64th” (5s). 
By Captain Brereton. London: Blackie. 1907. 


Captain Brereton always fixes some striking element of 
interest in the opening pages of his books, so that we are 
carried well into the story almost before we realise that we 
have begun to read it. “With Wolseley to Kumasi” starts 
out with the midnight robbery of all Dick Stapleton’s worldly 
possessions whilst he is sleeping alone in a house near Cape 
Coast Castle. How he repairs his misfortunes and takes part 
in the Kumasi campaign forms the subject-matter of an 
exciting story. “ Jones of the 64th” opens with a fight in an 
English market-town between a sergeant and a farmer, conse- 
quent on the ill-treatment of a boy who is destined to play no 


small part in assisting Wellesley and Lake to smash the power 
of the Mahrattas at Assaye and Laswaree. Mr. Gordon 
Browne’s illustrations to the Kumasi book and Mr. Rainey’s to 
the other are an ample indication of the sort of experiences 
through which the reader is invited to follow Dick Stapleton 
and Jones of the 64th. 


‘* Trapped by Malays.’’ 
bers. 1907. 5s. 
In this tale of bayonet and kris Mr. Manville Fenn shows 
all the spirit, the humour and the knowledge of character and 
place which have made his stories so popular with both 
young readers and those whose business it is to select 
books for them. All girls, for obvious reasons, prefer their 
brothers’ books to the generally poor stuff specially produced 
for themselves, and there are few boys’ books which appeal 
more to girls than Mr. Fenn’s. The reason is that he seldom 
forgets that in the wild parts of the world where the Briton 
seeks his livelihood if not his fortune the girl is as liable to find 
herself face to face with danger as the boy. Archie Maine, 
Minnie Heath, Peter Pegg, Major John Knowle, and old 
Sergeant Ripsy are the sort of people it does one good to 
know : fearless, open-hearted, loyal : and we follow their trials 
and dangers by land and water in Malaysia with a keen regard 
for their safety. The book is illustrated by Mr. Steven 
Spurrier. 


By G. Manville Fenn, London: Cham- 


“The Tiger of the Pampas.” London ; 


Nelson. 1907. 3s. 6d. 


The author of “ Under the Lone Star” has not disappointed 
his admirers in the present volume. Though dealing in some 
measure with history, the tale is primarily one of stirring 
adventure, and the historical facts are lightly touched upon, 
with the result that their presence in no way clogs or depresses 
the narrative, but gives on the contrary an air of reality. The 
story opens with the overthrow of Spanish rule in La Plata, and 
relates the wild times that followed when rival claimants 
struggled for the dictatorship. The chief tussle lay between 
Quiroga, the so-called “ Tiger of the Pampas”, the representa- 
tive of brute force, and Rosas—christened by his followers the 
White Serpent. In the long run cunning naturally gained the 
day, and the hero and his father were driven from the Pampas, 
but the author holds out hopes that they lived to fight another 
day. Perhaps the gem of the many exciting adventures with 
which the book abounds is the story of the night the hero 
passed with a real man-eating tiger. It is so realistic that we 
would recommend the average small boy not to read it just 
before going to bed. 


‘* When Lion Heart was King. A Tale of Robin Hood and Merry 
Sherwood.” By Escott Lynn. London: Blackie. 1908. 
3s. 6d. 

“When Lion Heart was King” deals with the troublous 
times of Richard I. The king himself is introduced as well as 
Robin Hood and his “merrie” men, but the connecting link 
between the various characters is supplied by the boy Wilfred 
de Lacy, who, compelled to fly from his uncle who has seized 
his father’s estates, takes service under Robin. Together they 
beard the uncle in Slingsby Castle itself, and barely escape with 
their lives in consequence. Then follows the famous episode 
with the Sheriff of Nottingham. Later Richard himself returns, 
and with the help of the outlaws captures the castle of 
Nottingham, and his own false brother John. The rest of the 
story is devoted to meting out poetic justice to the other 
villains of the piece and the restoration to Wilfred of his father 
and his home. The book has a fine healthy manly tone about 
it. The conversations are spirited without being bombastic, 
and there is a veritable glut of adventures. The story is in fact 
an admirable blend of history and romance, and as such, one 
can imagine no more attractive go-between for introducing boys 
and girls to a study of history for its own sake. The little ones 
on whom we have tried the story were all agog to learn more of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 


‘*Hostage for a Kingdom.” By F. B. Forester. London: Nelson, 
1907. 5s. 


In “Hostage for a Kingdom” Mr. Forester provides his 
readers with a tale brimful of incident from beginning to end, and 
it is not a conventional compliment to say that there is not a dull 
page. He has chosen Spain during the Carlist rising in 1873 
as the scene of his story, and his picture of El Cuchillo, the 
brigand, and of the adventures and sufferings of his two young 
captives, is well drawn. The summer holiday of Dick Fairbairn 
and his schoolfellow the young Conde de Arias was almost 
unpleasantly exciting, and they showed a readiness in emer- 
gency which is seldom to be found in older heads, and which 
makes one inclined to rub one’s eyes with astonishment. 


By Herbert Hayens. 


“The Playmate.” 
1907. 3s. 
Happily in real life the dullest children are more entertain- 
ing than the puppets which figure in these pages. The follow- 
ing dialogue between the narrator of the story and one of the 


By Charles Turley. London: Heinemann, 
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boys is a fair sample of Mr. Turley’s sense of humour. 
you think that thirty-four is so very old?’ I asked. . . . Joe looked 
at me steadfastly for a moment, and then shook his head. 
‘Yes, it is old, he replied. ‘ Mother’s poodle died last week, 
and it was only seven. Not that I like poodles, and you 
haven’t even got a wife!’ ‘ What has that got to do with it?’ 
lasked. ‘I don’t know,’ he said, ‘ but I just thought perhaps it 
might have something.’” 


“‘ The Gold Kloof.” By H. A. Bryden. London: Nelson. 1907. 2s. 6d. 


The South African veldt has provided writers for the young 
with fresh pastures which many have been quick to occupy. 
The adventures of Guy Hardcastle, one of fortune’s favourites 
who was “born to be lucky as well as rich”, will be the envy 
of many a youngster whose admiration will be unstinted for 
the hero’s unfailing success with the gun. There is an atmo- 
sphere of optimism in the story which is almost as refreshing 
as the good fortune of Guy ; whatever quarry falls to his gun, 
itis invariably one of the finest specimens of its kind. The 
quest for gold and the efforts of Karl Englebrecht, the Boer, to 
outwit the young adventurer and his friends are strikingly told. 


of France.” By David Ker. London: Blackie. 
1907. 5s. 


In this readable tale of the deeds of Bertrand du Guesclin, 
which is founded on the old French chronicles, Mr. Ker has 
infused the spirit of the century which witnessed the greater 
part of the Hundred Years’ War between England and France. 
The character of Bertrand, who is introduced at the age of 
fourteen, is carefully drawn, and an encounter between him 
and a wolf forecasts the pluck and resource which subsequently 
won for him such a commanding position in France. Scenes 
characteristic of the brutality and superstition of the times are 
portrayed in a manner which gives to them a touch of realism, 
and the book is one which many young people will be glad to 
add to their library. 


SOME SCHOOL AND SEA STORIES. 


House Prefect.” By Desmond Coke. 5s. ‘‘ The Pre- 
tenders.” By Meredith Fletcher. 3s. 6d. London: Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 1907. 


“The House Prefect” is an interesting study of a boy, Bob 
Manders, who on suddenly being raised to the prefectorial 
purple finds it very difficult to break at once with his former 
cronies, Dillon and Bates. Several exciting episodes are 
neatly dovetailed into the story, a midnight whitewashing 
raid of which the victim is the town statue, followed up by an 
exciting steeplechase and an equally exciting cricket match. 
The chief dramatis persone are clearly and sympathetically 
drawn, We have most of us met the forcible-feeble head- 
master, while the sketch of his son, who is naturally barred 
on account of his father’s position, is equally successful. Mr. 
Desmond Coke may be pronounced an adept in schoolboy 
psychology. The atmosphere of too many school stories has 
a slight suspicion of the private school. “The House Prefect ” 
is true to the public school tradition throughout. It occupies 
an intermediate position between the crude realism of “ Stalky 
and Co.” and the slightly “namby-pamby” sentiment that 
inevitably recalls the superior academy for young gentlemen. 

“The Pretenders” deals with the adventures of two 
heavenly twins with a fine capacity for innocent mischief. The 
result is a perfect comedy of errors that threatens at the last 
to take a tragic turn. The book bubbles over with high 
spirits. There is not a dull page from cover to cover. Tommy 
and Peter, with the rest of the small fry in the lower common 
room, are admirable specimens of the irresponsible small boy, 
overflowing with energy and spirit. The illustrations to both 
books are in colour. 


“Well Played!” By Andrew Home. 5s. “ Vivian's Lesson.” By 
Elizabeth W. Grierson. 3s. 6d. London: Chambers. 1907. 

Mr. Andrew Home has established his position as a writer 
of books for boys, and “ Well Played !” is likely to be not the 
least popular of his stories. In the plot he displays consider- 
able originality, and over the disappearance of a small boy 
from school and the troubles that ensued he weaves a web 
of mystery which will stimulate his young readers’ imagination. 
In the dramatic incidents of the story, which are treated with 
no small ingenuity, two schoolboys take a leading part, and 
the trials through which they pass are sure to be followed 
with a keen and sympathetic interest. 

“Vivian’s Lesson” is one of those “ goody-goody” stories of 


an emotional order, with a moral, which appeal to a certain | 


class of mind, though the tone is scarcely the most wholesome 
for young children. Vivian represents a type of small boy who 
possesses an ambitious nature combined with a lack of moral 
courage. It is upon this want of moral courage that the story 


hangs. He experiences in a painful and pitiful manner the 
of the ¢ that “one lie needs six to cover it”, and 
the story shows the misdeeds of one person affect many 


“*Do 


‘* Two Scapegraces.” By Walter Rhoades. London: Blackie. 


Mr. Walter Rhoades writes of class-rooms and playing-fields 
with a sure pen. His heroes are healthy, hearty young 
rascals, using the vocabulary proper to their kind, and cannot 
fail to commend themselves to boy readers. 


'Twixt Earth and Sky.” By C. R. Kenyon. 
3s. 6d. 


If a distinct flavour of “The Arabian Nights” pervades 
“°Twixt Earth and Sky”, no one can deny that if a couple of 
middies were dropped from a balloon into the midst of what 
the author himself calls one of the most extraordinary moun- 
tains in the world, hitherto inaccessible to human feet, they 
might have encountered the surprising adventures which 
happened to the two youthful heroes and their faithful mulatto 
henchman José. When one adds that one of the adventures 
included the appearance of “a beautiful girl, mounted upon a 
large, fully antlered stag”, who turned out to be the daughter 
of the President of Guatemala, experienced readers of this 
kind of fiction will realise that the accident which deposited 
the heroes on that particular spot was in every way a happy 
one. 


‘* Pigtails and Pirates.” 
2s. 6d. 


From the thrilling cover, in which a belligerent Chinaman is 
seen brandishing a weapon over the head of an intrepid 
English sailor-boy, to the chapter-headings, of which “In the 
Pirates’ Den”, “A Costly Revenge”, &c., may be taken as 
examples, there is certainly nothing tame in the volume which 
records Ned Rodney’s first voyage. Perhaps no little boy in 
the merchant or any other service ever had quite so many 
adventures crowded into so limited a time before. But as the 
author has the happy art of making them seem probable, 
“ Pigtails and Pirates ” may be pronounced a distinct success. 


By Harry Collingwood. 


London : Blackie. 


By D. C. Metcalfe. London: Blackie. 


‘““With Airship and Submarine.” 
London: Blackie. 6s. 


If anything, the wonderful ship whose flights—it is a littie 
difficult to find the right word to fit so ubiquitous a vessel— 
are here described is just too wonderful. A ship which has 
at once the properties of an airship and a submarine, which is 
fitted up with the most Eastern prodigality, and which can be 
whisked off at a moment’s notice for a little jaunt to the 
interior of Africa, certainly does put something of a strain on 
our credulity. But, Mr. Collingwood’s premises once accepted, 
there is no doubt that the doings of the owner of the ship, Sir 
Reginald Elphinstone, and his friends furnish material for 
some capital adventures. Mr. Collingwood has a daring 
imagination, and, it must be confessed, he leaves us a little 
breathless. 


‘‘Frank and Fearless.” By W. C. Metcalfe. London: S8.P.C.K. 
1907. 3s. Gd. 


The joy which lads find in tales of daring and freedom will 
doubtless make many respond readily to the spirit animating 
the pages of “Frank and Fearless”, a story of adventures 
amongst cannibals. Will Garbet and his friends were evidently 
born under a lucky star, for the repeated opportunities which 
presented themselves to the cannibals of San Christoval to 
devour them were neglected in a manner not a little comforting 
to future visitors to that district. Readers will be relieved by 
the appearance of H.M.S. “Audacious” on the scene at the 
psychological moment, when the pangs of hunger could scarcely 
have been borne longer and must have clamoured insistently 
for the adoption of savage manners, which would have tinged 
the end of the story with sadness. 


“When Hawkins Sailed the Sea.” By Tinsley Pratt. London. 
Grant Richards. 1907. 3s. 6d. , 

Mr. Tinsley Pratt claims historical accuracy for the chief 
incidents in his narrative of Admiral Hawkins’ third expedi- 
tion to the “Indies”, “more particularly the events which 
occurred at San Juan de Alloa”. His account of the defence 
of the island at San Juan is the most spirited passage 
in a tale which, though not without incidents of a nature 
to attract boys, betrays at times a lack of that actuality which 
appeals so strongly to the young. It cannot be said that 
the illustrations add to the attractiveness of the book. 


INTENDED FOR GIRLS. 


300ks specially intended for girls are, on the whole, a sane 
batch this year. Of course, there is the usual maudlin atmo- 
sphere here and there : and the usual boarding-school story, 
accentuating all the wrong features of school life with utterly 
unreal effect, still flourishes. But there are signs that the mass 
of girl literature is being leavened with humour and good sense. 
Mest of the better books have the misfortune to appeal to the 
parent, and would tend to confuse the child, The record, for 
instance, of a young girl’s pertness and the shrewd sayings 
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with which she makes her elders uncomfortable, is readable 
and lifelike enough, and amusing to those elders who have no 
schoolgirls to go and do likewise. It might easily be a 
disastrous gift to an imitative young person of fourteen. 


“' Mysie, a Highland Lassie’, by May Baldwin (Chambers. 5s.) 
has a tendency of this sort. It is the tale of an original, quite 
lovable small girl, with an imagination too big for her. The 
style of the writing is a little feeble, except in the dialogue, 
which is always natural and unforced. Mysie’s novels are 
quaint and amusing ; and her parents and sisters have some 
claim to be considered live folk.—A certain happy spontaneity, 
combined with a thorough knowledge of her little world, has 
always made Miss Baldwin’s school stories popular. Her 
latest is ‘‘ The Follies of Fifi’ (Chambers. 3s. 6d.). The school is 
French, and one too which she would seem to have known 
from the inside. _It was at St. Odain, a tiny French frontier 
town, that this “ Ecole pour Jeunes Filles” was carried on by 
the good sisters Mademoiselle Courbevoie and Mademoiselle 
Mariette. From the first day of her entry, Fifi, the redoubt- 
able little French heroine, might have had any member of the 
school for friend or slave. Instead she struck up a friendship 
with English Annie Smith and German Paula Newberg. And 
while the life of the little school became inextricably mixed 
with political issues such as the expulsion of poor Monsieur 
le Chanoine by the town council, or the rescue of Alsatian 
deserters, English readers will find no less interesting the 
record of the daily routine of a French school-girl’s life. 


‘* A Discontented Schoolgirl.” By Raymond Jacberns. (Chambers. 
5s.)—Breezy and wholesome is the work of Raymond Jacberns. 
Moreover she has a real claim on our gratitude, since it was 
she who broke away from old — traditions of the ordinary 
girls’ school story to record the life of the natural girl as lived 


in the large public and high schools throughout the country, | 
overned by the same code of honour as her | 


where she is 
brother and liberally avails herself of his mode of speech. 
Miss Jacberns’ heroines are generally characterised by a 
good deal of saving naughtiness, a quality in which Annette 
Warwick, the discontented heroine of the present story, is by 
no means deficient. Another book by Miss Jacberns is 
‘*A Bad Three Weeks” (Wells Gardner. 2s. 6d.), an entertain- 
ing story on familiar lines. Quite one out of every ten books 


for little girls begins with the quartering of some lively children | 


upon sedate grown-ups, and the complications that follow. 
Everything happens much as usual in “ A Bad Three Weeks” : 
but it happens very brightiy. ‘That Imp Marcella’? (Chambers. 
3s. 6d.)—a third story by Miss Jacberns—is pretty much what its 
title suggests. ‘Tempestuous children are sometimes almost as 
tedious to “grown-ups” in fiction as they can occasionally be in 
real life. Children love to read of them, however. “Tellmea 
story about a naughty little girl” has always been a heartfelt 
request. Marcella is naughty enough for two. Being French, 
her naughtiness has some charm, and the story of her is quite 
readable. Why does the author speak of her as the daughter 
of “a college-man ”? 


‘‘ Teddy: her Book.” By Anna Chapin Ray. (Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—It has been said that there 
is something of Louisa M. Alcott about Miss Ray, and 
this story of sweet sixteen will go far to confirm the impres- 
sion. Miss Ray's girls are every bit as lovable as certain 
little women and little wives, and Theodora, otherwise Teddy, 
is a delightful girl, her hot temper notwithstanding. We 
cannot help feeling very angry with her when she cuts off her 
lovely curls because Hope will not “let her alone”, but this 
wilfulness only serves to throw her nobler qualities into relief. 
Her devotion to ailing Billy is of the tenderest, and her 
achievements in other directions are so well treated by the 
author that the quiet chronicles are never lacking in interest. 
The story is illustrated in colours by Mr. Robert Hope. In 
‘*Janet” (Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 3s. 6d.) Miss 
Ray treats, wholesomely enough, of boys and girls together. 
Their relations have just the touch of sex that real life would 
give them. Otherwise it is not a “juvenile” novel, but simply 
a boy-and-girl story. Janet is a very fine little creature, human 
in her failings and virtues and downright in her speech. Eng- 
lish parents will like the book, among other reasons, because it 
gives a really excellent picture of winter-life in Quebec and the 
outlook of the inhabitants compared with our own. 


‘“‘ Betty’s First Term.” By Lilian F. Wevill. (Blackie. 3s. 6d.)— 
Betty, of course, does not like being left behind when her father 
and mother have to take a voyage. The first term at a boarding- 
school, with parents far away, necessarily involved certain 
terrors which are not nearly as seriqus in fact as in imagina- 
tion, and Betty in due time confesses that she had no idea 
school was such fun. She becomes one of a coterie of her 
own age, and her schoolgirl excitements and the serteee in 
which she finds herself are sufficiently real. Miss Wevill 
writes with a lively sense of the importance of character 
development in her young people, and the tone of her book is 
healthy. 


“The Queen's Favourite”, by Eliza I. Pollard. (Blackie, 
2s, 6d.) isa pretty and mildly exciting story woven round the + 


restoration of Charles II. The queen’s favourite is a beautiful 
girl named Agnes Beaumont, whose origin is a mystery which 
is cleared up half-way through the book; the Plague, the 
Great Fire of London and the war with the Dutch all provide 
Miss Pollard with opportunities for imparting a measure of 
information and colour at the same time that she holds her 
reader concerned in the fortunes of the heroine. The story is 
illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


‘‘Nina’s Career’, by Christina Gowans Whyte (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.) is better stuff than most. The author was 
awarded the “ Bookman” prize of a hundred pounds for the 
best girls’ story not long ago. She has originality, sympathy, 
humour, and a good many other qualities which are useful in 
the writing of any kind of book. Nina and her friends are rea! 
girls, sometimes children and sometimes little old women, after 
the manner of the genuine article in its transition stage. It is 
a relief, too, to see a beautiful “ society ” mother for once treated 
as a lovable figure. Altogether the book has grace and 
strength, and will count among the best of its kind for this year. 


“The Deerhurst Girls’’, by H. Louisa Bedford (Nelson. 2s.) is 
practically a novel. The style is weak and studded with clichés, 
such as the false use of the word “strange”. “A strange look 
of tenderness stole over his face as the door was pushed open 
and a child entered, bearing between two careful hands the jug 
of milk that she had been to fetch.” There is nothing “strange ” 
in a father’s “look of tenderness” at his only child in such 
circumstances: but the word has become an empty fashion 
with a certain stamp of writer. The psychology of the book is 
better than its literary side. The people behave much as a 
careful observer would find that they behaved in real life, given 
their characters and circumstances. 


‘“*Troublesome Ursula,” by Mabel Quiller-Couch (Chambers. 
8s. 6d.) is a charming little story. The pictures by Mabel 
Attwell are so very quaint and pretty that it seems ungracious 
to find fault with them. But the fact is (and children will be 
very quick to notice it) that they do not represent anything 
that the author has written about. Little girls will be charmed 
with Ursula and even breathlessly interested in her. They 
will realise that she is a motherly, rather “elegant” little girl 
of eleven (the old adjective is sometimes necessary still), with 
tasteful garments and long, luxuriant hair. Then they will 
turn to the tiny, podgy maiden of six or thereabouts, with the 
funny wisp on her neck, and cry aloud in wrathful disappoint- 
ment. The pictures are not Ursula, but they are delightful. 


‘‘Barbara’s Behaviour,” by M. Bramston (8.P.C.K. 2s.) breaks 
some fresh ground by taking Barbara and most of the other 

ple in the book to China with some missionaries, and 
involving them in the Boxer riots of 1900. There isa girl- 
martyrdom in the story, drawn from life, but carefully stripped 
of its cruel or hysteria-provoking accompaniments. Too much 
is not made of the episode, which is yet sufficiently pathetic. 
The style of the book is kept down to the level of rather young 
understandings. 


It is nice of Dr. Gordon Stables to give the girls a chance. 
There is a good deal of Scotch in “A Little Gipsy Lass” 
(Chambers. 3s. 6d.), but girls will forgive many a “ Hoots!” 
for the sake of the story and the life and vigour in it. It is 
breezy all through, and has the most thrilling illustrations, 
showing people thrown out of boats, drifting on dark seas, and 
so on. It weakens towards the end. “ Father, I cannot, will 
not do this!” and speeches of the kind, suggest melodrama. 
But on the whole it is a successful story. 


“Philip Okeover’s Pagehood,” by Gertrude Hollis (S.P.0.K. 
2s. 6d.) is a fairly spirited story of the peasants’ rising of the 
Middle Ages. The language is managed with some little skill : 
and though there is here and there a wooden ring, suggestive of 
careful study ofa period rather than inspiration by a subject, still 
the thing might have been done far worse, and is worse done 
every day. “A Scholar of Lindisfarne” was better work. But 
there are many good points in “ Philip Okeover ”. 


‘The General and his Daughter,” by Frances Armstrong (S.P.C.K. 
$s. 6d.) is a big handsome book for its price, but the contents 
are rather poor stuff. ‘There is a tame, unreal murder, and a 
lame, unreal love affair in it; and the punctuation ts chiefty 
done with commas. 


FAIRY STORIES AND OTHERS. 


“The Olive Fairy Book.” By Andrew Lang. [Illustrated by 
Henry Ford. London: Longmans. 1907. 6s. 

“The Peter Pan Picture Book.” By Alice B. Woodward and 
Daniel O'Connor. London: Bell. 1907. 5s. net. 

Messrs. Andrew Lang and Henry Ford, Miss Alice Wood- 
ward and Mr. Daniel O’Connor are easy rivals for the first 
place among the children’s book-makers this year. Mr. Lang’s 
contribution to the “Fairy Story” collection consists in the 
introduction which as editor he is of course bound to give. It 
is always admirably done, and he generally manages to strike 
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a fresh note. Mrs. Lang does the bulk of the work of transla- 
tion and Mr. Ford supplies the charming illustrations which do 
so much to popularise these books. As usual the stories come 
from many sources, and all bear more or less of a family 
likeness. There is only one point of criticism to be made of 
this particular Fairy Book. Mr. Lang says “ what children 
do love is ghost stories”: we doubt whether they love or 
should read gruesome stories. The Punjabi story of “ The 
Five Wise Words of the Guru” tells of a giant who carried 
about with him the skeleton of his once lovely wife. The idea 
is sufficiently unpleasant in print, but Mr. Ford has emphasised 
it by illustrating the giant with the skeleton in his arms. It is 
calculated to give the small person unwholesome dreams. 
Skeleton apart, the story is an excellent one. 

The sort of ghost the child mind really loves is that em- 
bodied in Mr. Barrie’s Peter Pan, the small person who could 
never grow up because he had elected to spend his life with 
the fairies, or rather with the Lost Boys of the Never-Never- 
Land. He did not want to be a man but always to be a little 
boy and have fun. Mr. Daniel O’Connor and Miss Woodward 
have caught the quaint conceits of Mr. Barrie’s delightful 
story. As Mr. O’Connor says, “there are few nurseries in the 
land in which Peter, Wendy, Tinker Bell, Captain Hook and 
his pirates, the Mermaids and the Redskins and the exciting 
world in which they lived are not as familiar as the most time- 
honoured lore of fairyland”. Not all children have seen 
“Peter Pan” on the stage. Whether they have or have not 
done so, they will appreciate Miss Woodward’s pictures to the 
full. The book is indeed what it purports to be, “The 
Peter Pan Picture Book ”, all the illustrations being in colours. 


With the lapse in the copyright of Lewis Carroll’s master- 
piece it was to be expected that rival editions would appear. 
Mr. John Lane publishes ‘Alice in Wonderland” in one form, 
with illustrations, some in colour, by Mr. W. H. Walker (15. 6d. 
net), and Mr. Heinemann in another (6s. net) with illustrations 
by Mr. Arthur Rackham and a proem by Mr. Austin Dobson 
excusing Alice’s change of Costumier from Tenniel to Mr. 
Rackham. The change is drastic and will not meet with 
universal approval; but then Alice had no choice. Mr. 
Rackham’s illustrations are naturally the more of a shock the 
more familiar we are with the only Alice in Wonderland known 
for so many years past. They may be in Mr. Rackham’s 
ee » vein, but Lewis Carroll would not reccgnise his own 

ild. 


In “The Enchanted Castle” (Unwin. 6s.\,as in “The Story 
of the Amulet”, Miss E. Nesbit has taken a set of abso- 
lutely natural children and dropped them into adventures 
as wonderful as ever happened to Aladdin. And to make 
the story all the more real the heroes and heroines of 
these amazing episodes, so far from bearing their vicissi- 
tudes with the stolid placidity which characterised their 
predecessors, are as immensely surprised and colloquially 
emphatic on the subject as would undoubtedly have been the'r 
small readers themselves in like circumstances. In “ The 
Enchanted Castle” the delightful little people who in no way 
differ—although the same cannot be said of their experiences— 
from the denizens of most nurseries and schoolrooms, discover 
a magic ring the possession of which involves them in all sorts 
of magical experiences. 


“The Story of the Weathercock” (Blackie. 6s. net) is the work 
of those highly successful collaborators Miss Evelyn Sharp and 
Mr. Charles Robinson. It was a very happy idea to use the 
weathercock on the church steeple as a means of observing the 
doings of children and fairies. From his coign of vantage the 
weathercock could see further than anyone else—“ right over 
the edge of the world”, in fact, and “all round the sun and all 
round the moon”. Mr. Charles Robinson enters with zest into 
the task of illustrating the quaint nonsense of the book. 


Miss Helen Stratton has done for “ Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales” (Blackie. 5s.) in the way of illustrations in colour and 
black and white what she did for Grimm. She adorns a 
fairy tale very happily, and her drawings will assist the imagi- 
nation to regard the stories as dealing with realities, though, as 
Hans Andersen says in “The Leaping Match” between the 
flea, the grasshopper, and the frog, they may not be perfectly 
true even when they are printed in a book. 


“ Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights” (Dent. 6s. net) are 
edited and arranged by E. Dixon, with illustrations by John D. 
Batten. The text, Mr. Dixon explains, is that of Galland in 
1821, slightly abridged and coved “the edition being designed 
‘virginibus puerisque’”. 

“The Unlucky Family.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. (Smith, 
Elder. 6s.)—Mrs. de la Pasture does not try her hand for the 
first time at a story for young people. In both “A Toy 
Tragedy” and “ The Little Squire” she showed her knowledge 
of child life and power to appeal to children of all ages, “The 
Unlucky Family” is a diverting blend of extravaganza and 
reality. Of course a family of thirteen could expect nothing but 
misfortunes, though the inheritance of great wealth and a fine 
country house t not to be considered among them. Man 
mirth-moving ‘occur.at- Finch Hall, and when a gr 


| discovery takes them back to their old home near the. Crystal 


Palace, though happily with a much augmented income, they 
none of them seem to have had serious regrets. Mr. E. T. 
Reed’s wholly characteristic illustrations add to the extravaganza 
side of the book, which no doubt will be in ready demand 
among gift-buyers during the next fortnight. 


“The Pendleton Twins.” By E. M. Jameson. (Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.)—Adventures are to the adventurous 
even when they happen to be only twin babies, and the Pendle- 
tons—already familiar to the small person who looks to Christmas 
to provide new friends in the shape of books—were always in 
some more or less domestically thrilling situation. The dis- 
appearance of the twins in an old smuggler’s cave is calculated 
to put the reader in the nursery in a fever of anxiety as to their 
fate. Mr. S. B. Pearse illustrates the story in coiours. 


“The Little City of Hope ’ (Macmillan. 2s. 6d.), by Marion 
Crawford, is a touching and inspiring story of an inventor who 
after many sacrifices and much endurance realises his hopes 
on the eve of Christmas. It is a story which will delight both 
children and grown-ups, it is so exquisitely told. 


‘*Redcoat Captain” (Murray. 6s.) is described by the author, 
Alfred Ollivant, as a “poetry-story ”, whatever that may be, 
and as having “ no personal or political significance whatever ”. 
We may add that for us it has no significance of any kind, and 
seems very dull nonsense ; but the Graham Robertson illustra- 
yoy te so good that they may well persuade people to buy 
the 


“‘Dick’s Angel” (Constable. $s. 6d.), by Mrs. Hohler, is the 
story of a quite remarkably unpleasant little girl who is tamed 
by the somewhat unlikely troubles her wilful ways bring upon 
her. 


“The Little Guest” (Macmillan. 4s. 6d.) is another tame, prim 
little story by Mrs. Molesworth. 


‘The Brushwood Boy” (Macmillan. 6s.), by Rudyard Kipling, 
consists largely of coloured illustrations by E. F. Townsend, 
and blank pages. Mr. Kipling makes his slender story appear 
the size of the average book by having it printed on only one 
side of the page. It is a good history of the life of a clean- 
minded young English officer, from his babyhood upwards, 
and there is plenty of incident in it to interest boys, though 
they may not altogether appreciate the picturesque dream- 
romance which “ Georgie” shares with the little girl-friend of 
his youth. 


“ Scraggles” (Chatto & Windus. 28.64.) is a sentimental little 
story by G. W. James of a sparrow, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the actual bird, which was the affectionate and 
devoted companion of the author for the three months of its 
little life. It will probably make tender-hearted children cry. 


‘* Bumbletoes” (1s. 6d.) and ‘‘ Childhood” (8s. 6d.), published by 
Chatto & Windus, are both excellent gift-books for quite little 
children. The rhymes and illustrations by Githa and Millicent 
Sowerby are deliciously quaint and pretty, and much above the 


average. 

‘Songs for Little People” (Constable. 3s. 6d.) is a new edition 
of Norman Gale’s delightful little ms, which have already 
attained popularity. The illustrations by Helen Stratton are 
pretty, if a little amateurish. 


“‘ Another Book of Verses for Children” (Wells Gardner. 6s.) is a 
collection by E. V. Lucas of poems suited to the comprehension 
of intelligent children. Blake, Byron, Cowper, Charles Lamb, 
and nearly all the better known poets are represented ; there 
are ballads and nonsense rhymes and moral verses. It is in 
fact a treasure-house of poetry of the simple kind. The illus- 
trations by F. D. Bedford are excellent. 


‘The Story of Isis” (Dent. 2s. 6d.) is an “ Egyptian wonder- 
tale” told and illustrated by Lily Schofield, with pretty delicate 
coloured pictures. She has pieced together from various 
sources the popular myth, and tells it in an attractive way. 


‘* A Wonder-Book of Old Romance” (Wells Gardner. 6s.) con- 
tains the romances of “Havelok the Dane” and “Guy of 
Warwick”, besides stories belonging to the Arthurian cycle 
such as “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight”, told in a rather 
dull and pedantic way by E. Harvey Darton, and fairly well 
illustrated by A. G. Walker. 


A dainty series at 15. 6d. net each, entitled “The Children’s 
Bookease”, is sent out by Messrs. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. It includes “Granny’s Wonderful Chair”, by 
Frances Browne, “ Cap o’ Yellow”, by Agnes G. Herbertson, 
and “The Old Nursery Stories,” by E. Nesbit. The illustra- 
tions are in colour and are by W. H. Margetsonand F. V. Poole. 


“ Every Child’s Library” is another charming series of small 
volumes, with illustrations in colour, issued by Mr, Heinemann at 
2s, net in leather, and 1s. net cloth, and prepared by Mr. Thomas 
Cartwright. The four volumes to ed are “Old Myths of 
Greece and Rome", ‘One for Wod and One for Lok”, ‘‘ The Seven 
Champions of Christendom”, and “ Sigurd the Dragon Slayer". 


(Continued on page %.) tong 
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BOOKS for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


“A continual delight to countiess children.” 


LIST. 


Review of R 


The Fairy Book Series. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. gilt edges. SIX SHILLINGS each. 


NEW VOLUME FOR 1907. 
THE OLIVE FAIRY BOOK. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 43 a Illustrations by 
H. J. FORD 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. THE ORANGE FAIRY BOOK. 
With 138 Illustrations. With 8 Coloured Plates and 


50 other Illustrations. 
THE RED FAIRY BOOK. | 
With 100 Illustrations. | THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 


With 66 Illustrations. 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. THE, RED TRUE STORY 
With ror Illustrations. 


BOOK. With 100 IIlustra- 
The YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. | tions. 

With 104 Illustrations. | THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. | 


With 100 Illustrations. 


With 67 Illustrations. TEE ANIMAL BOOK. 
ith 67 Illustrations. 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. — 
THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
With 65 Illustrations. STORIES, With 65 Illus. 
THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. | trations. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 
54 other Illustrations. 


THE CRIMSON FAIRY BOOK 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 
43 other Illustrations. 


THE BROWN FAIRY BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 
42 other Iilustrations. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
With 66 Illustrations. 


THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 
44 other Illustrations. 

THE RED ROMANCE BOOK. 
With 8 Coloured plates and 
44 other Illustrations. 


The “Golliwogg ” Book for 1907. 


THE GOLLIWOGGS’ CHRISTMAS. 
By FLORENCE K. and BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates, oblong quarto, boards, 6s. 


MISS SOULSBY’S WORKS. 


The Church Times.—‘‘ These books are pleasantly written in admirable English, 
with a wealth of allusion and illustrations which of itself should stimulate an interest 
in literature, The limp leather binding in green and gold is particularly attractive, 
and we fancy they will be much in demand for prizes and presents. 


STRAY THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH. 
(Being a New and Enlarged Edition of “ Stray Thoughts for Invalids.”) 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; in ornamental leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND TEACHERS, 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 
F cap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


WINGS AND SPURS. 
A Collection of Quotations for Every Day in the year, Svo. sewed, 1s. net. 
A Presentation Edition of “Wings and Spurs,’’ specially suitable for a 
or How Gift-heck ; Round tn renine, Se. wet. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in One Volume. Crown Svo., 6s. net. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 6s. | AGENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
THE LONG NIGHT. 6s. 6s. Pocket Edition, cloth, 2s. net ; 


leather, 3s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. | THE RED COCKADE. 6s. 
38 
SOPHIA. 6s. —s With 24 Ilus- 


By EDNA LYALL. 
DOREEN. The Story ofa Singer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WAYFARING MEN. A Story of Theatrical Life. 
HOPE THE | HERMIT. A Romance of Borrowdale, 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW BOOKS IS NOW READY. 
and will be sent post free on application, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GREEN..&. CO.; 39 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


By the AUTHOR OF “IN SEARCH OF EL DORADO.” 


IN THE LAND OF PEARL AND GOLD: 


a Pioneer's Wanderings in the Back-Blocks and Pearling-Grounds of 

and New By A ALEXANDER Macponatp, F.R.G.S., of 
Search of El Dorado,” ‘‘ The Lost Explorers,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF HENTY. 
GEORGE HENTY : the Story of an Active Life. 


By G. Manvitte Fenn, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. net. 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY. 
THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND : 2 Collec- 


tion of English Verse. Selected and arranged by R. P. Scorr, LL.D., and 
Katuarine T. WaAttas. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
WITH WOLSELEY TO KUMASI : 2 Story of 


the First Ashanti War. Illustrated by Gorpow Browne, R.I. Large crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


JONES OF THE G6G4th: 2 Talc of the Battles of 
Assaye and Laswaree. Illustrated by W. Kaingy, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY ALEX. MACDONALD, F.R.C.S. 
THE PEARL SEEKERS : 2 Story of Adventure 


in the Southern Seas. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcsox. Large crown 
8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE QUEST OF THE BLACK OPALS: 
a Story of Adventure in the Heart of Australia. Illustrated by W. Rarvey, 
R.I. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By ROBERT M. MACDONALD. 


THE GREAT WHITE CHIEF 3 Story of 


Guinea. Illustrated by W. Rarney, R.I. 
cloth olivine edges, 6s. 


By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


WITH AIRSHIP AND SUBMARINE : 2 


Tale of Adventure. Illustrated by Epwarp S. Hopcson. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


G. A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


Illustrated by eminent Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with ornamental Cover 
Design and olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
Four New Volumes. Complete List on application, 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


SISTERS OF SILVER CREEK : 2 Story of 


Western Illustrated by Rosert Horg. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 


By BESSIE MARCHANT. 


NO ORDINARY GIRL: 2 Story of Central 


America. Illustrated by Frances Ewan. Crown 8vo., cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 3s. 6d. 
By LILIAN F. WEVILL. 


BETTY’S FIRST TERM: 2 School Story. 


Mustrated by ArrHuR H. Bucktanp. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine 
3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


A Handsome Volume of 192 with over rso III 
page Pictures in Full it Colour by the best Artists. Picture 
38. 6d. 5 cloth, gilt edges, ss. 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE RHYME OF A RUN, and other Verse. 


Written and Pict ured by FLORENCE Harrison. With 24 Drawings in full 
colour, beautifully repr d on grey art paper, and many in 
outline. Sumptuously bound, 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE WEATHERCOCK. 
Stories for Children by Evatyn Suarp. With 16 C Plates and the 
Text fully Mlustrated with Black-and-White Drawings by CHARLES Rosinxson. 
Large 4to. cloth, full gilt and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HEROIC LEGENDS. ‘The Best of the Old 
retold by Acnes Grozizr Hersertson. Illustrated with 16 
= ifully Coloured Plates by Square cloth elegant, 

full “it and gilt edges, 6s. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 
Heten Srearron, with about 30 beautifully Coloured 
wees and a . a. number of Black-and-White Drawings. Large crown 8vo. 

cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
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prepared a BookJet con Gens particul utifully 
printed 1 in colours on Art coloured 


and containing many 
pictures ; which will be free to any address. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 5O Old Bailey, £.0. 
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In “ Heroic Legends” (Blackie. 6s.) well-known legends such 
as those of “Valentine and Orson”, Robin Hood, King 
Arthur, and Richard I., are retold by Agnes Crozier Herbert- 
son in simple, effective language, and illustrated by Helen 
Stratton with gay coloured pictures which are better in idea 
than in execution. It is a useful gift-book for either boys or 
girls. 

“The Adventures of a Dodo” (Unwin. 3s. 64.).—Mr. Farrow’s 
books are entertaining and ingenious, and the “ Wallypug” 
and the “ Dodo” are friends we are always glad to meet again. 
The illustrations are in black and white by Willie Pogany after 
the manner of Aubrey Beardsley, and are in some instances so 
extremely decorative that it is difficult to discover what they 
are intended to depict. 

“The Welsh Fairy-Book” (Unwin. 6s.) is a quite excep- 
tionally interesting collection of Welsh fairy-tales and folk-lore 


by Willie Pogany in a Morris-Beardsley fashion. It will form 
a welcome and even necessary addition to any child’s collection 
of fairy-tales. 


‘The Queen Bee and other Nature Tales” (Nelson. 3s. 6d.) is a 


collection of Danish “ Nature Stories” by Carl Ewald, trans- | 
lated by C. Moore Smith. They are pretty poetic little tales | 
something after the manner of Hans Andersen’s, and charm- | 


ingly illustrated by such accomplished artists as Edmond 
Dulac, Gilbert James and J. Hassall. It is an admirable little 
book. 


ful specimen of an original fairy-tale, by Evelyne E. Rynd, with 
illustrations by Dorothy Furniss. 


* Pairies I have Met” (Lane. 3s. 6d.) is chiefly remarkable for 
the lovely coloured illustrations by Edmond Dulac. The 
stories are pretty, but not as interesting as the pictures. 


‘The Story of Beauty and the Beast” (Lane. 10s. 6d.)—This is 
a fairy-story for grown-ups, though it will probably delight 
children too. The story is told at almost too great length, 
but very finely and in exquisite language, by Ernest Dowson, 
a poet whose premature death occasioned so much regret ; 
and the illustrations are four very beautiful plates in colour by 
no less an artist than Charles Conder. They are eighteenth- 
century in feeling and design, in harmony with the delightful 
dix-huitiéme manner which the author of the translation has 
adopted. It is altogether a sumptuous book and a most 
enviable possession. 


THE ROMANCE OF THINGS. 


Messrs. Seeley, this year as last, send out a considerable 
number of books dealing with the romance of things. “Heroes 
of Pioneering,”’ by E. Sanderson, and “‘ Heroes of Enter- 
prise,” by Claud Field, tell true stories of the adventures of men 


who have opened up savage lands either for purposes of 


settlement or in the cause of religion. “ Adventures in the 
Life,” by G. F. Scott Elliot, may be said to give another phase 
of the same subject, Mr. Hirst’s book describing the excite- 
ments, perhaps a little exaggerated occasionally, of sport and 
exploration, Mr. Scott Elliot’s the customs, the superstitions 
and the adventures of the aboriginal. ‘‘The Romance of the 


World’s Fisheries,” by Sidmey Wright, takes us into the perils of 


the deep, whilst “‘ Adventures on the High Mountains,” by Richard 
Stead, lead us as high above sea-level as adventures can be 
found. Mr. Edward Gilliat describes “The Romance of Modern 
i ” from Gibraltar (1779-1782) to Port Arthur (1904), and 
Mr. Charles R. Gibson explains the discovery and achievements 
of the camera in “‘ The Romance of Modern hy”. The 
purpose of these books is made sufficiently clear in their titles. 
Attractively bound, well illustrated and brightly written, they 
should make acceptable and useful presents for young people 
who prefer fact to fiction. They are published at 6s. each. In 
“How It is Made” (Melson, 3s. 64.) Mr. Archibald Williams 
describes in simple language the making of things from the raw 
materials. He deals with a great variety of manufactured 
articles, from paper to pens, from biscuits to wrought iron, 
from motor-cars to knives and forks, from cotton goods to 
chimaware. For this purpose he has visited leading factories 
throughout the country, and the book is consequently tech- 
nically trustworthy, however untechnical in its terminology. 
Mr. A. B. Tucker in “The Romance of the King’s Army ” 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 5s., and Mr. Edward Fraser in “‘ The 
Romance of the King’s Navy” (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.), recount 
some of the more heroic doings of the two services during the 


past fifty or sixty years, Mr. Tucker devoting one chapter | 
In ** The Romance of Every 


to the women who follow the drum. 
Day” (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) Miss Lilian 
Quiuler-Couch is concerned with the civil side of heroism. Her 
heroes are doctors and divers, telegraphists and railway men, 
miners and servant-girls. 

Romance of a different kind enters into “The Children’s 
Book of the Stars,” by F. E. Mitton (A. and C. Black, 6s,), 
author seeks to put scientific facts in a simple form, which 


| deals with the cave-dwellers of prehistoric Britain. 


| life. 
Great Forests,” by H. W. G. Hirst, and ‘‘ The Romance of Savage | 


_ and laid up a rich store of incident for future use. 
| fault in the writing of this book was Henty’s in the preparation 


The. 
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' may be read aloud to children of seven or eight years of 


age. Simplicity of phrasing notwithstanding, we imagine the 
book will be more interesting to boys and girls in their teens— 


_ or even beyond. Mr. T. C. Bridges adds to the animal series 


published by Messrs. Black ‘The Life Story of a Squirrel,” 
told by the squirrel himself, his exploits and adventures in the 
woods being illustrated in colours by Mr. Allan Stewart. It is, 
remarkable how exciting a time a squirrel can have with the 
aid of a mere man’s imagination. Mr. Edward Step has for 
many years been the boys’ and girls’ authority on nature, and 
that his efforts are appreciated is shown by the issue of the 
third edition of ‘By Seashore, Wood and Moorland” (Partridge, 
2s. 6d.), in which he describes not only the obvious things of 
interest but the unconsidered trifles of lane and stream and 
wood and shore. “ The Fairy Land of Living Things” (Cassell, 
$s. 6d.).—The photographs alone, especially those of birds, would 


: | make this little book valuable ; it is besides a storehouse of 
very well narrated by Jenkyn Thomas and profusely illustrated | 


information, simply and clearly arranged, and well within the 


| comprehension of children, who are stimulated to observe and 


inquire for themselves. 
‘*Nature Stories from Many Lands,”’ by Jennie Chappell (Collins’ 


| Clear Type Press), is another collection of facts about birds and 


beasts served up in the form of fiction. Miss Chappell has 
gone to many authorities for her material, and both the letter- 
press and the coloured pictures will interest young people. 
But is it really necessary to throw natural history into the form 
of fiction in order to make it attractive to the small mind? It 


| is rather farcical surely to read of Mrs. Kangaroo’s surprise 


| that Mrs. Antel cets. 
Otherland (Wells Gardner. 3s. 6d.) is a particularly success- 


Miss Chappell has been 
a patient student of nature both animate and inanimate, and 
her book is full of useful elementary information as to lions and 


| tigers, red deer and birds, insects and shellfish, and the rest. 


Mr. Carey has the gift of being able to write on scientific and 
technical matters in a way that will ensure the attention of the 
young reader. In “‘ The Mammoth Hunters” (Greening, 6s.) he 
The book 
is full of curious and interesting matter about Paleolithic and 
Neolithic man. The prologue introduces four young people 
engaged in exploring a cave, and their discoveries lead up to 


| further investigations and a fuller account of the whole subject. 


By making the doings of the young cave explorers his excuse 
Mr. Carey is able to tell what he has to say in an entertaining 
and informal way. For young people with a leaning towards, 
nature studies this is a capital book, and should encourage 
interest in the story of the earth and of man. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘ George Alfred Henaty.” By G. Manville Fenn. London: Blackie. 
1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


George Henty at this season of the year during a third of a 
century delighted so many thousands of readers of all ages that 
no story could be more welcome than that of his own stirring 
Nor could we look for a biographer better qualified to 
undertake the task of telling it than Mr. Manville Fenn, his 
friendly rival in popularity. Unfortunately Mr. Fenn has not 


| risen to his opportunity quite as we should have expected from 


a knowledge of his rattling well-told tales of adventure. No 
doubt he had some difficulty in collecting data ; that it was a 
work of love we realise on every page. But the book seems to 
have been hastily written. Mr. Fenn’s forte is fiction rather 
thar fact. All the same the biography contains much that is. 
interesting and fresh, and will enable the reader to understand 


| to what extent Henty drew upon his own adventurous ex- 


periences for his material. In the Crimea, the Italian war, 
Abyssinia, the Franco-German war, Ashanti, Spain, India, 
Turkey, Henty played the part of soldier and war correspondent, 
Mr. Fenn’s 


of his stories. He took great pains to be sure that the fact 


| which leavened his fiction was trustworthy, but when he came 
| to the writing he said he considered a good day’s work was 


the dictation of 6,500 words. At that rate he would turn out a 


- book of 150,000 words in a month, and the wonder surely is 
| that his stories were as good as they 


roved to be. The 
secret of his success was to be found in his wealth of imagina- 
tion, his knowledge of history, and his character-drawing. 
He made his heroes live and he managed to infuse into them 
much of his own delightful manliness. His life was full of 
courage, resource and achievement; he loved his yacht, his 
club and his home equally well, and the mere record of what is 
known of his doings will assuredly appeal to a host of friends, 
known and unknown, throughout the world. 


“The Ingoldsby Legends”, illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
(Dent. 15s, net) is a larger, more handsome, and thoroughly 
revised reproduction of the edition of 1898, the success of 
which warrants the reissue, It was the aim of the publishers 
to make this the édition de luxe of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ”, 
and in every sense of the word, as far as pictures, print, paper 
and general get-up go it may claim to be that, It does however 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


CANADIAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Shown by Selected Speeches and Despatches, with Introduc- 
tions and Explanatory Notes. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A., 
and W. L. GRANT, M.A. With (Preah demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“QUAKER AND COURTIER.” 


Life and Work of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS, 
Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE iVORY GOD, an and other Stories. 


J. S. FLETCHER’S NEW BOOK. 6s. 


HIS OWN PEOPLE. 
A NEW NOVEL BY BOOTH TARKINGTON. 
net. 


2s. 6d. 


ANCESTORS. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
** A book of considerable power...... full, even sensationally so, of 
matter of absorbing interest.” — Morning Post. 
“ * Ancestors,’ with its keen insight into motive and character and 
its subtle, close analysis, must be written down an excellent piece of 
work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TOWARD THE DAWN. 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
*€ Mr. Sutcliffe writes with the boldness of one who has looked life 
in the face, and profited in knowledge. Certainly a book not to be 
missed.” — Yorkshire Post. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alhemeario Street, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8vo, well printed and attractively bound, with Illustrations. Price ss. net. 


A MOTOR MAN IN FAIRYLAND. Ao All- 
the-Year-Round Fairy Tale for Old People who have remained Young, and 
for Young People who are growing Old, to be read in the houses of those who 
partake of high tea, and where the associations of the Stables have not been 
desecrated by Motor-cars. By CHARLES THURSBY. With excellent 
Humorous Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 

In crown 8vo. attractively bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CRABLAND AND KING SELF. Two Fairy 
Stories. By HARRIET J. SCRIPPS, Author of “A Little Handful,” 
“Sparkles,” “A Monkey Friend,” “Chums,” &c. With by 
Miss EVITH A. CUBITT and Miss DORA AUGUSTA DEACON 

In crown 8vo. | inted and bound, and Illustrated by 
Animal Life taken from Nature, Price 5s. net. 
A NEW NATURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
THE MINIMISINGS OF MAURICE. Being 
the Adventures of a very among very Small Things. By the Rev. 
omance of St 
“* Sermons from Nature,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


JAEL L, A IN A! AUSTRALIAN STORY. by 
66 Sea ought to sell cae as a book for the young person. It is irreproachable 
in tone, and miles removed from the age which is too often thought good 
enough for the young sister or niece.”—. 7. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, a as. 6d. net, 


THE MASTER KEY. A Story of Inspiration. 
By GEORGE ROYDS. 
“ A story with an atmosphere of manly faith and high — 
anchester City News. 


"NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown &vo, cloth, price as, 6d. net. 
THE TAKING OF QUEBEC, and other Poems. 
SIDNEY SAMSON. 
In royal 16mo. half bound in vellum, price 2s. net. 
SEV VEN SONNETS, By A. De Perguzs. 
The sonnets are a pretty bit of composition.” —Shefiedd Daily Independent. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price 4s. 6d. 


LIFE’S CAMEOS. Sonnets & Poems. 


a Seth which should be read with 
est by any sympathetic lover of fs 
“Sonnets marked by a reflective and saline y which has considerable 
Times Literary Supplement. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


SEELEY & 60.8 NEW BOOKS. 


*,* A Miniature Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


The New Portfolio Monograph.—_No. 48. 
ENCLISH SOCIETY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN 


CONTEMPORARY ART. By RANDALL ayes P.S.A. With 4 
Plates in Colour and 34 other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net, 


Cloth, 7s. net. 
“*A very attractive book which pleasantly 
written as it is well produced.”—BUR LINGTON AGAZ 
* An entertaining Nod finely illustrated book.”—MORNING POST. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By THomas A Kewris. 
With Illuminated Frontispiece, Title Page, and Sub-titles. Printed in a fine 
Venetian-faced type on a pure rag paper. White or green cloth, with miniature 
inlays, 6s. net, in a box ; also in classic vellum, ros. 6d. net. 
“* A beautiful edition . . « Few more attractive gift books could be 


imagined.”—GUAR 
CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Crark, M.A. Registrary of 
Cambridge University. New Edition, with Coloured Frontispiece and many 
other Illustrations. xtra crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A handsome new edition of an excellent book. 


LIVERPOOL COURIER. 
THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. By \W. 
CHAMBERS LEFROY, F.S.A. 


New Edition. Revised. Crown 3vo 
cloth, 2s. net ; lambskin, 3s. net. 
** Excellently written in a most sympathetic spirit.”—-SPECTATOR, 
THE COLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. 


Edited, with a Practical Introduction, by Professor Cairns JAMrs. 

crown 8vo. over 7oo pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. Thin paper Pocket Edition, « 

gilt edges, 5s. 

“*Unquestionably the best collection of modern humorous pieces 
whieh has yet been published.”—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 


The Miniature Portfolio Monographs. 


With many Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 2s. net leather, 3s. net. Buffed 
leather in box, 5s. net. 


** The fairest of little books.”—-EVENING STANDARD. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

By F. G. STEPHENS. 

By A. H. Cuurcn, F.R.S, 


Extra 
sloth, 


D. G. ROSSETTI. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


The Elzevir Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM GREAT ENGLISH WRITERs. 
Compiled by GEORGE SAMPSON. 


With a Frontispiece and Title-page in colourby H. M. BROCK. Half-cloth, gilt 
top, each 1s. 6d. net ; lambskin, 2s. net ; buffed leather in a box, 3s. net. 


I. FANCY AND HUMOUR OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Il. WIT AND IMAGINATION OF DISRAELI. 
ll. VIGNETTES FROM OILVER GOLDSMITH. 

** The beauty of type and of illustration and the careful selection 


lumes attractive. 
of material make the small vo very SWESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE CHILDREN’S ILIAD. Told from Homer in Simple 


Language. By ~~ CHURCH, Author of “ Stories from Homer,” &c. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. 
delightful gift book.”—ATHENZUM. 
HEROES OF MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. By the Rev. 
CLAUD FIELD, M.A. With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown Svo. 5s. net. 
** Full of noble records.”—GLASGOW NEWS. 
HEROES OF PIONEERING. By the Rev. Epcar 
SANDERSON, M.A. With 16 Illustrations. Extra crown 8 vo. 5s. 
** A book of absorbing interest.”—WESTERN DAILY PRESS. 


The Library of Romance—NEW VOLUMES. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo. each 5s. 


“This series has won a le well deserved reputa- 
tion.”—GUARDIAN. 
ROMANCE -OF MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cc. R. GIBSON. 
** There is not a dull page throughout.”—COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SAVACE LIFE. By Prof. G. F. 
SCOTT ELLIOT. 
** Boys of all ages will delight in this book.””-—GLOBE. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE WORLD'S FISHERIES. by 


SIDNEY WRIGHT. 
** An excellent addition to an excellent series.”—-SCHOOLMASTER. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN SIEGES. By Rev. ©. 
GILLIAT, M.A, 
** A delightful book, well written, splendidly tllustrated.”—RECORD. 


The Library of Adventure—NEW \OLUMEs. 
os With 16 yao Extra crown 8vo. each 5s. 


and taste- 
ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FORESTS. By H. ©. 


HYRST. 
in.” 
The kind of book that a healthy English boy with doit ire. 
ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH MOUNTAING. By &. 
STEAD, B.A,, F.R.Hist.S. 
“ it be difficult to find.” 
More attractive literature for boys it would A: 


Lonpon: SEELEY & CQ,, Lrp., 38 Grear Russkil STREET, 
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strike one as strange that there is no word in the book to 
inform readers who may not know—and no doubt there are a 
goodly number—that there once existed such a oo as 
R. H. Barham. An édition de luxe should surely have con- 
tained some reference, however brief, to the author. When 
“a Generous and Enlightened Public ” called Thomas Ingoldsby 
by all serts of names but those to which he claimed he was 
entitled by birth and baptism, and even denied his existence, 
Thomas Ingoldsby protested and did his best “utterly to 
eee and demolish every gainsayer”. Perhaps to-day 

omas Ingoldsby might feel inclined to go further and 
protest that R. H. Barham himself should not be ignored.— 
A handy selection of “Mirth and Marvel from the ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends’”, well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is published by 
Messrs. Wells Gardner (3s. net). 


“A Book of Saints and Wonders Put Down Here by Lady 
Gregory According to the Old Writings and the Memory of 
the People of Ireland.” London: Murray. 1907. 5s. net. 

Lady Gregory has passed in this book from pagan to 

Christian legend, and has gleaned from medizeval Irish texts, 
and coloured in places from her own knowledge of oral 
tradition, a series of charming old-world stories. S. Brigit, 
S. Patrick and S. Columba are given due honour here, but 
there are also many tales of lesser saints, their hymns and 
their good works. The two famous ocean stories, the Voyage 
of Maeldun and the Voyage of S. Brendan, are repeated at 
length. Thus a good deal of the book is devoted to matter 
that will not be new to readers who know anything of Irish 
legend. Dr. Joyce’s “Old Celtic Romances”, for instance 
(not mentioned by Lady Gregory), contains an excellent version 
of the Voyage of Maeldun, a story familiar to readers of 
Tennyson. Lady Gregory turns “ The Old Woman of Beare ”, 
a strange poem that Francois Villon might have written, 
into a most edifying meditation suitable for any mothers’ meet- 
ing. But this world of legend is still unknown to the general 
reader, and Lady Gregory has a taking way of opening its 
portals. The old stories are still alive in the hearts of the 
peasantry, and holy wells, first sanctified more than a thousand 
years ago, are, as she shows, visited to-day by people who 
emigrate to America. 


“Knights of Art” (Jack. 6s.).—Miss Steedman’s stories of 
great Italian painters are quite excellent, and Michelangelo, 
Raphael, Titian will become something more than mere names 
to children, who, if their parents are wise, have paid visits to 
the National Gallery. Such visits should be part of the edu- 
cation of every child: it is a necessary training of the eye and 
the brain. Children absorb beauty, and almost unconsciously 
develop appreciation of what is fine in colour and in form. 
The illustrations to Miss Amy Steedman’s book are from 
drawings in colour by Mary Steedman of great paintings to 
which unfortunately they do not do justice—still they are 
better than nothing, and there is always the National Gallery 
as supplement. 


‘‘The Golden Porch” (Arnold. 5s.).—The stories of Achilles, 
Heracles, and other heroes of Greek mythology are told clearly 
in picturesque simple language by Miss Hutchinson, who has 
taken Pindar’s Odes as the basis of her “ fairy tales”. Such 
legendary knowledge should form part of the education of every 
child, and we can heartily recommend “ The Golden Porch” 
with its admirable illustrations reproduced from ancient Greek 
vases and sculpture. 


“The Swiss Family Robinson,” edited by G. E. Mitton, 
with twelve illustrations in colour, is published by A. and C. 
Black at 6s. It has been specially adapted to the tastes of 
children by the omission of what Mr. Mitton calls “the long- 
winded sermons and lectures of the pastor”, The illustrations 


(Continued on page xiv.) 


** A book that fitly chosen is a life-long friend.”—DouGLas JERROLD, 
PURCHASE AT 


MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS BOOK SALE 


Gifts that possess enduring interest and a beautiful appearance, 
THE SALE COMMENCES Monday next, December oth. 


A large stock of handsome cloth-bound books at all prices from 18, 
per volume upwards. Also books in choice leather bindings. 
ART BOOKS, COLOUR AND OTHER ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
CHILDREN’S WORKS OF PROSE AND 
POETRY, BIBLES, PRAYER BOOKS and other DEVOTIONAL 
BOOKS. All the Aa works of BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, 
HISTORY, SPORT, BELLES LETTRES AND FICTION. 

A. CHARMING COLLECTION OF CALENDARS, D IARIES, 
STYLOGRAPHIC & FOUNTAIN PENS, XMAS CaRDS, &c. &c. 


If —. the Showrooms, write for catalogue, which will be 


30-34 New Oxrorp Srrest, W.C. 
48 Queen Vicroria Srrest, E.C,. 241 Brompton Roap, S.W. 


Christmas Gift Books. 


I. 

HUBERT AND JOHN VAN EYCK; Their Life 
and Work. By W. H. JAMES WEALE. With upwards of 60. 
Illustrations. Quarto, 84s. net. The price will be to ross. net 
on Jan. 1, 1908, Il. [Just out. 


COKE OF NORFOLK AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Fy Life of Thomas William Coke, First Earl of Leicester of Holkham. 
A. M. W. STIRLING. With'20 Photogravures and upwards of 40 
a r Illustrations reproduced from Contemporary Portraits, Prints, &c. 
2 vols., demy 8vo. 32s. net. 
- Mr. Stirling has given us one of the most interesting memoirs of recent 
years.” —TIMEs, 111. 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE 
EVENTS, By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “‘ Yorkshire- 
Oddities,” ‘* Mehalah,” ‘‘ Tragedy of the Czsars,” &c. With many 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s, net. [Just out, 


IV. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF GAMBETTA. 
Translated from the French of FRANCIS LAUR by V. M. MONTAGU, 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Jt is Gambetta pouring out his soul to Léonie Léon, the strange, 
passionate, masterful demagogue, who wielded the most Sy me oratory 
of modern times, acknowledging his idol, his inspiration, his £, 

Vv. AILY 


CHAMPIONS OF THE FLEET: 
Captains and Men-of-War in the Days that Helped to Make the 
Empire. By EDWARD FRASER. With 20 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“* The author excels in relating these stories of bast d. lays. The volume is 
even more fascinating than those it.” —OUTLOOK, 


THE ENGLISH STAGE OF TO-DAY. 
By Dr. MARIO BORSA. Translated from the Italian, and Edited, 
with Preface, by SELWYN BRINTON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“4 picture of the London theatre of to- day unequalled in vividness, 
ae power, wr ep in any other single volume of which we have 
oy rene scores of passages packed with interest and 
Matt AZETTE. 


VIL. 


The TRUE STORY of BEAUTY and the BEAST. 
Translated from the French by ERNEST DOWSON. a Plates in 
Colour by CHARLES CONDOR. Crown 4to. ros. 6d. n 

“ Lends itsel) with peculiar apiness to the art of Mr. ‘Charles Condor. 


Those points, usually omitted in tr » fa and seductive 
gallantry, reflecting the refined frivolity o contemporary Court life, give the 
tllustrator's brilliant revival op the note of Boucher and Fragonard a special 


Sitness.”—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
A NEW ILLUSTRATOR. Vill. 


POEMS OF COLERIDGE. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ERNEST HARTLEY COLE. 
RIDGE, and over roo Illustrations by GERALD METCALFE,. 
Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

“ These beautiful drawings....The artist seems to have got right inside r~ 

mind of the poet, and to have interpreted his visions in line and colour, 

the drawings are full of colour, although they are in black ink on ite 

paper, in the most wonderful way. ee AIL, 


WILD NATURE IN PICTURES, RHYMES, AND 


Reasons. A Series of Reproductions in Colour of Original Drawings 
by Sr FRANCIS CARR ~“— GOULD, Oblong 4to. 5s. 


NEW POEMS. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Cr. 8vo. 


old are here, witha Seeling than before for the 
where enough has been said. Mr. Phillips has mastered his materia 
can do chant what he pleases with —Times. 


XI. 
BY EDMOND DULAC, 
FAIRIES I HAVE MET. 
By Mrs. RUDOLPH STAWELL. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in 


colour by EDMOND DULAC. Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Dulac’s really beautiful illustrations in colour.” —Literary World. 


THE SPANISH SERIES. 


Edited by ALBERT F. CALVERT, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each vol. 
TOLEDO: an Historical and Descriptive Account of 
the “ City of Generations.” With sro Illustrations. [Now Ready. D 


MURILLO. Illustrated by over 165 reproductions. 


(Now Ready. 
SEVILLE. With 243 Illustrations. 


(Wow Ready, 
CORDOVA. With 120 Illustrations. (Wow Ready. 


THE PRADO. A Guide and Handbook to the Royal 
Picture Ga of Madrid. Illustrated with 220 reproductions from 
Photographs of Old Masters. (Now Ready. 

THE ESCORIAL. Illustrated with Plans and 278 
reproductions from pic [Now Ready. 

SPANISH ARMS AND ARMOUR. Illustrated with 
over 200 reproductions from photographs. (Now Ready. 

GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. A Brief 
History of the Moslem Rule in Spain, together with a Particular 
Account of the ction, the Architecture, and the Decoration of the 

Moorish Palace. With 460 Illustrations. [Now Ready, f° 


FORTHCOMING VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. 


Yolgonnes. Royal Palaces of Avila, and 
Mad Spain. Aragoza. 
Goya. Valladolid. urgos, and 

Oviedo, jalamanca. 
El Greco. Segovia, etc. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodiey Head, London; & New York. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S 
CHRISTMAS LIST. 


1. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE COURT OF PHILIP IV. 


By MARTIN HUME. Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 18s, net. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ Nothing the writer has yet done in the domain of history 
can compare with this, his latest work.” 
Evening Standard.— We do not think that in any of his now numerous 
volumes he has been better inspired than in the present.” 
‘ation.—‘* This extremely interesting volume.” 
N.B.--A New and Cheaper Edition of Major Hume’s famous book, 
**The Wives of Henry VIII.” has just been issued. Price 7s. 6d. 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS. 


By Sir REGINALD GRAHAM, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, ros. net, 
Field.—" Brimful of interest from start to finish.” 
ic.—‘* His volume is one of the pl test that foxhunti inspired.” 
Chronicle. —‘‘ Alive with good 


GEORGE SAND & HER LOVERS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author’of ‘* Madame de Staél 
and Her Lovers.” 
' Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 

Daily Mail.— Mr. Gribble has achieved singular success in this admirable 
biography. He has salted it with wit, and his insight is remarkable.” 

Daily Telegraph.—' Mr. Gribble has_a remarkable tact, and an almost im- 
peccable taste in the delineation of this kind of romance. . . . No one who really 
wishes to understand human nature can fail to follow the story with deep interest 
and indulgent sympathy.” 


BATH UNDER NASH. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of ‘ Farmer George,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘The book is a banquet of sweet associations.. a 
thoroughly entertaining volume.” 
Daily Telegraph.—"‘ This is a bright, attractive book—one of the best we have 
read from Mr. Melville's pen.” 


2. SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


MR. STRUDGE. By PERCY WHITE, 
Globe.—"* Undoubtedly this is the best thing Mr. White has done.” 
yd Post.— By far the ablest piece of work that Mr. Percy White has 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. (22d Jmpression.) 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT, 


Daily Chronicle.—" Shall we call it the wondrous book ?” 
BUNKUM. (3rd Impression.) By FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Daily Mail.—“ Hilariously funny.” 
PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. (2nd /mpression.) 
By HELEN MATHERS, 


THE WOMAN IN THE WAY. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


THE SPANISH PRISONER. (22d /mpfression.) 
By Mrs. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
Pail Mali Gazeite.—‘* Should be listed as a possible present.” . 


CIRCE’S GARDEN. By CULLEN GOULDSBURY. 
THE STARS BEYOND. By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 


THE LISTENER. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
An Enthralling Volume of Psychical Stories. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
SELLING LIKE WILDFIRE IN THE WEST END. 


CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Verses by H. BELLOC, Pictures by B. T. B., Authors of the ‘* Bad 
Child’s Book of Beasts.” 
Crown 4to. with over 80 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post.—'‘ From beginning to end the book is one delicious bit of fun ; 
there is humour even in the disposition of the type. . . . And, last, a word on 
B. T. B.’s drawings. They are things of real delight, as comic and inconsequent as 
the lines they illustrate.” 


CHRISTMAS AT POVERTY 
CASTLE. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


3. 


By TOM GALLON. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, W.C. 


DEAN SON’S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, pictures, cover gilt, each copy boxed, 
size 9} by 7 in., 12s, 6d. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


A LOVELY ALBUM, 


containing [16 {reproductions in Fcolours from 


Mr. HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S 


Best Pastels, and 22 Black and White| Sketches on a tint, with 
accompanying essays of a vivacious and interesting character ; 
in all 100 pages. 


The Christy Men are clean-cut, robust, and broad-shouldered ; 
they are healthy and strong; they are heroic in mould, and, like many 
of their originals in life, they look as if they were the best company in 
the world. 


Size, Crown Folio (103|by 15in.), Picture Boards. 3s, 6d. net. 


BUSTER BROWN’S 
LATEST FROLICS. 


R. F. OUTCAULT’S new illustrations will serve to enhance the 
popularity of the youthful hero, whose fame in this country seems 
likely to equal that achieved on the other side. 


In 8vo. size (83 by 52 in.), 8s. 6d. net. Cloth binding. 


TOLD TO THE LITTLE 
TOT. 


By EDMUND YANCE COOKE. 


With full-page Coloured Illustrations by BESSIE COLLINS 
PEASE. These charming stories of the Man Mite and his Playmates- 
are sure to attract the affection of youthful readers, 


“Kissing don’t last, Cookery do.”—GEORGE MEREDITH. 
NOVELTIES FOR EVERY DAY. 


The 365 Series of 
COOKERY BOOKS. 


Dainty and Appetising Dishes for each Meal for every Day in the- 
Year, Invaluable to every Housekeeper, 


BREAKFAST (DISHES, LUNCHEON DISHES, 
DINNER DISHES, DESSERT DISHES, 
BREADS AND BISCUITS, CAKES AND COOKIES, 


The recipes have been selected to suit the various seasons, and are 
thoroughly practical. They will be found of great assistance to those 
who have in charge the preparation of meals. 


Tastefully bound in Red Cloth, 1s, each net, 


Most Cookery Books are filled with recommendations of proprietary 
articles, for which payment is made. The 365 Series have nothing of 
this sort, and are absolutely independent. 


LONDON : 
DEAN & SON. Ltp., FLEET STREET, E.C, 


~ 
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will no doubt be the chief attraction of the book in the eyes of 
the average child. 


Two books, strongly bound in canvas, of the sort that ladies 
tove to have at hand when friends ready with pen and pencil 
are about, are “ Auld Acquaintances: A Book for Friends and 
Remembrances”, ios. 6d. net, and “ Sporting Days: A Book for 
Visitors an@ House Parties”, 215. net. Both are arranged by 
Mr. J. Harry Savory, and contain many illustrations bydeading 
artists. They are published by Messrs. Dent in London and 
Messrs. E. W. Savory, Ltd., in Bristol. 


Messrs. Blackie..as usual send out several reprints of the 
more noable of their boys’ and girls’ books, such as G. A. 
Henty’s ‘“‘The Dragon and the Raven” (3s. 6¢.), a story of the 
days of King Alfred ; ‘‘ The Blue Cat of Bubastes” (35. 6d.), a 
tale of Ancient Egypt; the ever-popular “ Facing Death” 
(3s. 6d.) ; and Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ For Life and Liberty” (3s.). 


“The Century Magazine” (May to October, 1907, 10s. 6d.) 
contains the variety of interesting papers and admirable illus- 
trations, many in colours, for which we look in this miscellany. 
Among the outstanding features in the present volume are 
articles on Lincoln, Whitman, and Grant. 


_ Messrs. Dean reissue their “ Pig Book”, which has been and 
is likely to be the occasion of much amusement with young 
and old who try to be artists with their eyes shut. 


‘Father Tuck’s Annual” (Raphael Tuck), with its long list of 


well-known writers and artists who make it their business to 
cater for Christmas, is as full of vivacious and amusing things as 
ever. Messrs. Raphael Tuck also send a selection of their 
Christmas cards and calendars, which are varied and adapted 
to all tastes and pockets. Raphael Tuck’s name on postcard 
or calendar is always a recommendation. 


The Bishop of Durham’s volume “From Sunday to Sunday ”, 


which contains “Fifty-two Choice Meditations for the Quiet 


Hour”, has just changed hands. It is now published by 
Messrs. Allenson, Limited. 


We have received the Santa Claus Gazette, which is the official 


organ of the Santa Claus Christmas Distribution Fund, of 
which Lady St. Helier is President. It contains a report of 


the good work done in the distribution of clothing and toys 
each Christmas-time among several thousands of poor children. 
Assistance in kind or in cash is of course needed. The offices 
of the Fund are at 155 Aldborough Road, Seven Sisters. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


A GREAT WORK OF TRAVEL. 


FROM THE NIGER to the NILE. 
By BOYD ALEXANDER, Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Illustrations and Maps, 366. net. 

_ Daily Telegraph.—** Lieutenant Alexander's account of the arduous journey 
is not only capital reading, but it affords fresh testimony to the dogged spirit 
with which our adventurous explorers carry out their work in the teeth of 
terrible difficulties. The descriptions of the hills and plains traversed, of the 
great rivers followed, and of the tribes encountered, are full of interest, and the 
narrative of the progress of the expedition is supplemented by a remarkable 
series of photographs.” 


MEXICO OF THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY. By Percy F. Martin, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy &vo. with 
Illustrations and Map, 30s. net. 

Morning Post.—* It has the great merit of being at the same time compre- 
hensive and entertaining ; it is admirably arranged and beautifully illustrated.” 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By Roverr Hatcu Kennett, Canon of Ely 
and Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


MY ROCK GARDEN. Recinatp Farrer. 
Large crown Svo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
Pall Mail Gazette.— The book will delight the ‘born gardener.’ It is 
packed with first-hand observations from cover to cover, and every page of it is 
interesting.” 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer- 


ence more especially to the fish in Scotland. By W. L. Ca_tperwoon, 
oe Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for Scotland. Illustrated. 
75. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE GOLDEN PORCH. by W. M. L. 
Hurcuinson. With Illustrations. ss. 
A book of Greek Fairy Tales on the lines of Hawthorne's ‘‘ Wonder Book.” 


A Superb Christmas Gift is the volume of uctions of Portraits 


by France's greatest living etcher, Paul Helleu. 


A GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
By HELLEU. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The CAMBRIDGE HISTORY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Edited by A. W. Ward, .D., Master of 
Peterhouse, and A. R. Waller, M.A. 

Volume I of this work, From the Beginnings to the Cycles 
of Romance, is now ready, price gs. net bound in buckram, 
or 1§s. net in half-morocco. 

“This work, when completed, will be as notable a monu- 
ment of industry and scho' ip as the History planned by 
Lord Acton.”—Pall Mai Gazette. 

The work will be completed in fourteen volumes. ‘The 
volumes will be sold separately. But there is a special sub- 

Special scription price for the complete work in either binding, namely, 
subscription 45 55. net for the buckram (payable in fourteen instalments of 
prices ‘gs. 6d. on publication of the separate volumes), and £8 155. 
net for the half-morocco (payable in fourteen instalments 
of 12s. 6d.) 
A prospectus stouty the contents of Vol. I, and the titles of 
other volumes, will de sent on application. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By W. Cunning- 
p—— D.D. New Edition. Revised throughout. In Two 


A fresh impression of this standard work having been 

Demy 8vo called for within a short time of the publication of the 
Part revised and enlarged edition in two separate parts, the author 
The Mercantile has again revised it and brought it thoroughly up to date. 


System In order to bring the work within the reach of all students, 
ros net it has been decided to publish the new edition at a 
Part Il considerably lower price. The parts, too, can now be pur- 
Laissez Faire separately. 
7s 6d net “One of the finest studies in economic history that have 


yet been produced in this country.” — Westminster Gazette. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: Part II.—WAR. 
By John Westlake, K.C., LL.D., Whewell Professor of 
international Law in the University of Cambridge. 

“*Many readers will begin with the last chapter of Prof- 
Westlake’s treatise, for in it he handles, with fall knowledge» 
Demy 8va the newest points that have come before the world in con- 
gs net uence recent discussions at the Hague....... We have 
nothing but praise for Prof. Westlake’s treatment of his 

difficult theme.” —A thenaum. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM STERNDALE 
BENNETT. By his son, J. R. Sterndale Bennett, M.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

“This book has been long expected and, we may add, 
desired by many ple, and is certain to attract attention 


Royal &vo wherever music is held in honour.” — Westminster Gazette. 
14 Mlustrations ‘This book is a worthy memorial of a son to a father, and 
12s 6d net for the musical student has not a little value as a contribution 


to a definite period in the history of English music. 
Glasgow Herald, 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE 
Fetter Lane, London: C. F. Clay, Manager 


“SATURDAY” 


By W. DALTON 


IN CONTINUOUS DEMAND. 


“<* Saturday’ Bridge” is acknowledged 
to be the STANDARD work on the 
Best of Card Games. 


Bound in white cloth with gold cards, ‘‘ SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE is 


A GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDGE PLAYERS. 


The book is also bound in green cloth, so that pur- 
chasers may make their choice. 


Of all Booksellers, 5/- net. Direct from the Office, 5/3 post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
33 Seuthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN & SONS LIST 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF 
S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Roohester. 
Edited, with Memoir, by GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. _Illus- 
trated with Portraits, Sketches, and Facsimiles. 
336 pages, demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 


THE CHURCH TIMES : ** These letters are full of boisterous fun 
and religious faith, of love, of sport, and of roses, and of a strangely 
tender sympathy.” 


EVERSLEY GARDENS & OTHERS. 


By ROSE G. KINGSLEY. With 2 Pictures in Colour and 
16 other Full-page Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


In addition to the chapters devoted to the Art and | 


Practice of Gardening and the description of Bramshill, 
there are reminiscences of the Author’s father, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


IS THE NEW THEOLOGY 
CHRISTIAN. 


By HAKLUYT EGERTON, Author of ‘* A Plea for Church 
Schools,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 192 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 
_The book contains a searching criticism of the 
recently published volume, ‘‘ The New Theology.’ 


[Just out. 
A MODERN ORSON: 
By L. LAWRANCE LONGSTAFFE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE 
NORTHERN SEA. 


By ALVIDE PRYDZ, Author of ‘‘ The Children of Hard,” 
‘©The Promised Land,” &c. 
Norwegian Edition by JESSIE REW. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: ‘It is remarkable that an author, 
judged by Ibsen and Bjornson to be the greatest woman writer 
of her country, should have been so long overlooked by English 
translators.” 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
DAYLIGHT. A Study in the Smoke 


Probiem. 
By JOHN GRAHAM, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: admirable little manual... 
quite the best and most complete general review of the subject 
that has yet been produced.” 


WORKS BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net each. 


[ Just out. 


LIFE AND FLOWERS. 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. New Volume of Twelve 
Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


TRANSLATED BY ALFRED SUTRO. 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE. 
[Ninth Edition. 
THE BURIED TEMPLE. 
ive Essays. 
THE TREASURE OF THE HUMBLE. 


Ten Essays. With an Introduction by A. B. WALKLEY. 
[Sixth Edition. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


With an Introduction by ALFRED SUTRO. 
[Fourth Edition. 


THE DOUBLE GARDEN. 
Sixteen Essays. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS 
and ALFRED SUTRO. [Second Edition. 


Pott 4to. half cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net each. 
MY DOG. 


Translated from the Fifth | 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. VERNON © 


STOKES. 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


ding ‘News of Spring,” ‘‘Field Flowers,” and 


inclu 
“Chrysanthemums.” 
With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by G. S, ELGOOD, 


London: GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, Ruskin House. 


XMAS BOOKS 


BOYS and GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Beautifully 
Bound in special cover design. 


L. T. MEADE’S New Books for Cirls. 
A GIRL FROM AMERICA. 6s. 

A most attractive young person.”—7 ruth. 

THREE GIRLS FROM SCHOOL. 5s. 
Meade has never written a better story....will be read 
-one of the best of the season’s gift-books.” —Schoolmaster. 

THE SCAMP FAMILY. 3s. 6Gd* 


‘* A racy story, in which younger readers will in particular revel.” 
Glasgow News. 


MAY BALDWIN’S New School Stories. 
MYSIE: A HIGHLAND LASSIE. 5s. 


Macphersons are charming children....an exhilarating book, 
which also abounds with incidents of rarely delicate pathos.” 
Daily News. 


THE FOLLIES OF FIFI. 3s. 6d. 


“A French schoolgirl, who, with all her vivacity and frivolity, is really 
quite charming.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


RAYMOND JACBERNS’ New Stories for Ciris. 
THAT IMP MARCELLA. 3s. 6d. 


“ Marcella is one of the best, kindliest romps in the world.” 
Freeman's Journal. 


A DISCONTENTED SCHOOLGIRL. 5s. 


“ The right ring echoes throughout the whole story, which girls will dub 
* first-rate.’ "—Schoolimaster. 


G. M. FENN’S New Adventure Story. 
TRAPPED BY MALAYS. 5s. 


** There will be a big run on ‘ T by Malays. 
"She field Independent. 


ANDREW HOME’S New School Tale. 
WELL PLAYED. 5s. 
“One of the really good things of the season in the way of boys’ books. 
Glasgow Herald. 
GORDON STABLES’ New Book. 
A LITTLE GIPSY LASS. 3s. 6d. 


“ Bright and original, this story is full of what girls love as much as do 
boys—adventure.”— World, 


MABEL QUILLER-COUCH’S 
TROUBLESOME URSULA. 3s. 6d. 


“*It is written so lightly, so naturally, that its pathos brings pleasant 
tears to your = —" the quiet humour of it makes you laugh sym- 
pathetically.”— 


JOHN FINNEMORE’S 
THREE SCHOOL CHUMS. 3s. 6d. 


“Lester is the type of boy we all like; spirited and mischievous, but 
always manly.” — Yorkshire Post. 


ELIZ. W. GRIERSON’S 
VIVIAN’S LESSON. 
‘The hero will be found quite an engaging little chap.” 


Glasgow News. 
ALICE T. CURTIS’ i 
LITTLE RUNAWAYS. is. 6d. 


“One of the literary successes of the season. A book to be kept and 
loved and re-read —_— girls and boys alike.” —Pudlisher and Bookseller. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS, 3/6 net. 


FUNNY BUNNIES. By B. & N. Parker. 
Companion Vol. to “ The Browns : a Book of Bears.” 
‘*In ‘ Funny Bunnies’ the Burrows family is immortalized in verse and 
picture." —A theneum. 


BUSTER BROWN’S ANTICS. 
“As renowned in the nursery as Mark Twain is in adult society. For 
uproarious, rollicking fun ‘ Buster Brown’ is unique, and his dog Tige 
would make a cat laugh—when he was not worrying it." —Z 


FOXY GRANDPA’S FROLICS. 
“Filled with incidents of a farcically humorous character, with just a 
flavour of wickedness and practical joking, such as no healthy boy can 
resist.” —Ldinburgh News. 


THE FUN THAT GLUE MADE. 


** Quite the most ori pal —_ we have encountered. It provides such 
a fund of on wet days that we are certain 
the donor of this Slelightfal “book will earn the heartfelt thanks of many a 
mother as well as of the young people.”—Ladies' Field. 


FAVOURITE NURSERY RHYMES. 
“ Some really fine pictorial work wishin these pages.” —- Glasgow News. 


and 


Mrs. 
re-read... 


3s. 6d. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Lrv., 47 PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. : 

339 Hic Srreer, EDINBURGH, will be to send an illusteated 

list on application, and will be glad to forward the names of booksellers 
where all the Books may be seen. . 
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| | THE GRANT RICHARDS 
| BOOKS: A SELECTION 


Prince Borghese’s famous 
journey “is a joy to read and a 
pleasure to remember; there is no 
dull page.”—Thke Daily Telegraph. 
is illustrated with one hundred 
photographs, and has an 
introduction by Prince Bor- 
ghese. Now Ready. 
16s, net. 


The Heritage of Dress 


By Wilfrid Mark 
Webb, being notes on 
the History and Evolution 
of Clothes, with over 200 illus- 
trations by W. J. Webb. “ Full 
of the most fascinating inform- 
ation. . . . It should be read 
by every student of history 
and social life.” — 
The Tribune. 
15s. net. 


A Pocketful of Sixpences 


A new volume 
of essays and remin- 
iscences by G. W. E, Russell, 
author of “Collections and Re- 
collections.” “A volume that is 
not the least fascinating of a delight- 
ful succession, and has a lucidity 
that sparkles like sunshine.” 
—The Daily Chronicle. At 
all booksellers, price 
7s. 


The Unpardonable Sin 


By James 
Douglas, is just 
ready. “A fine and imagin- 
ative romance .. . full of subtle, 
nervous thought, and of rich and 
vigorous imagination... this 
original and uncommon book.”— 
Daily Telegraph. With a 
coloured frontispiece 
by Frank Havi- 


The Brass Bowl 


Vance, author of 
“Terence O’Rourke,” a story 
of incident and mystery, 
exciting, compelling, desperately 

interesting. “Really clever, 
highly amusing, thrillingly sen- 
sational.”— Zhe Scotsman. 
With four illustrations 
by Orson Lowell. 
Price 6s. 


Send for Illustrated List of Christmas Gift-books. 
E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton Street, S.W. 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


Illustrated List of - - 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
sent post free on application. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


Crown 4to. 58, net. 


THE PETER PAN 
| PICTURE BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O’CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. BARRIE. With 28 Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 copies, 
the text on hand-made paper, and the Plates mounted. 
108. 6d. net. 

“As near the ideal as one could wish. To some children, indeed, it 
will be as good as seeing the play." — Nation. 

“Miss Woodward's pictures are | delightful. 
flavour of the fairy play is faithfully reflected, while for rich and harmonious 
colouring and decorative quality of design they would be difficult to 

"— Athenaun. 

“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures 
are exquisitely beautiful, and to follow the story in Mr. O'Connor's version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr. Barrie's quaint creation on the 
stage."—Glasgow Herald. 


The whimsical 


Post 8vo. 68. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT 
CONTINENTAL CHINA. 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates and upwards of 
400 Facsimiles of Marks. 


Uniform with Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson’s popular book on 
English China and Earthenware. 


NOW READY. Post 8vo. 68, net. 


HOW TO COLLECT 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illuse 
trating upwards of 750 specimens. 


“ No better guide could be put into the hands of the intending collector, 
and even the hardened philatelist may learn a great deal from its pages.” 
Manchester Guardian. 


ART AND THE CAMERA. 
By ANTONY GUEST. With 49 Illustrations. Large 
post 8vo. 6g. net. 
“‘ The book cannot be read without realization of the great possibilities 


of photography. It should be studied amateurs and 
a 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 38.64. net each. 

_ _ ‘It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series tha 

it is the best illustrated edition of the British poets that yet . ~ 

tudto. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ROBERT ANNING BELL. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 4th Edition. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by BYAM SHAW. With an Introduction by 
RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Illus- 
trated and Decorated by ROBERT ANNING BELL. 
With an Introduction by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, 
M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated 
by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 

ENGLISH LYRICS from S to Milton. _Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by R. ANNING BELL. With an 
Introduction by JOHN DENNIs. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. _Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by W. HEATH ROBINSON, 
With an Introduction by NozEL WILLIAMs. 


THE DOINGS OF BERENGARIA. 
By SHELLAND BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ An American 
Girl in India.” Cloth, 68, 
Like the author's last book, this volume gives, in a series of amusing 
sketches, a picture drawn from life of English Official Society in India. 


THE STORY OF AN ALPINE WINTER 
By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND, Author of “True 
Tales of Mountain Adventure,” ‘Cities and Sights of 
Spain.” Cloth, 5s, 


A tale, the scene of which is laid at St. Moritz, and which embodies an 
account, from an expert's point of view, of the social life and healthy sport 
which are now so characteristic of Switzerland in winter. 


| London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Wrinted for the Proprietors by S sswoepe & Co. Lro., 5 New-street 
Street, Strand, io the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 


ware, wy and Published by Racinatp Weesrer Pace, at the Office, 33 Southampto 


the County of London.— Saturday, 7 December, 1907. 
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Shakespeare but yields to him, somewhat, in pathos. But 
surely there is as much to be said for the one claim as 
the other, since if Mr. Shaw has not written anything 
quite so moving as the last scene in ‘‘ King Lear” or 
in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” or Acts 3 and 4 of ‘‘ King 
John” or Act 3 in ‘‘ Measure for Measure”, &c., 
neither has he produced, up to the present, a Falstaff, 
a Nurse, or a Pistol. I cannot help thinking, there- 
fore, that Mr. Shaw is quite as superior to Shakespeare 
in pathos as he is in humour. 

I am, Sir, yours &c., E. S. 


LEWIS MORRIS AND ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 
65 Springfield Road, St. John’s Wood. 

S1r,—Sir Lewis Morris’ poem ‘‘ Two Voyages” com- 
mences in a strain so similar to that of a portion of 
Antonio Fogazzaro’s ‘‘ Miranda” as to suggest what 
is termed unconscious plagiarism. In the case of the 
latter, the lover Enrico refers to the divergence of 
vessels in their course when the influence of his uncle 
induces him to give Miranda up. Sir Lewis Morris 
likewise utilised the ships in mid-ocean simile to denote 
how two souls drift apart. His lines commence : 

** Two ships which meet upon the ocean waste, 

And stay a little while, and interchange 

Tidings from two strange lands, which lie beneath 
Each its own heaven and particular stars, 

And fain would tarry ; but the impatient surge 
Calls, and a cold wind from the setting sun 
Divides them, and they sadly drift apart, 

And fade, and sink, and vanish, ’neath the verge. 

Fogazzaro is rather more concise with : 

** Dolce Miranda, addio. Talor due navi 
S’incontran nell’ Oceano deserto. 
Arresta I’una presso all’ altra il fianco 
E palpita sull’ onda ; lente lente 
Si disgiungono poi, s’affolla a poppa 
Di qua di la tutta la gente ; addio 
Addio!” 

Your correspondent appends his rendering of the 
above : 

** Adieu, Miranda, in mid-ocean’s waste 

Sometimes two vessels meet and side by side, 
Rock’d by the sea-swell, stay, then without haste 
The twain do separate ; ere sea divide, 

Each stern is throng’d by gazers ; sweet, farewell, 
Farewell!” 

Sir Lewis Morris was older than his Italian contem- 
porary, but the latter wrote ‘‘ Miranda” in quite early 
manhood. Hence some speculation as to whom the 
conception must have come first. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


AN AUTHOR'S PORTRAIT. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Northwood, Middlesex, 5 December, 1907. 

Sir,—In your edition of 23 November your reviewer, 
in a review where he lumps together and practically 
condemns the recent literature about Spanish America, 
-gives an ill-considered paragraph to my book on Peru, 
‘The Andes and the Amazon”. Will you allow me 
to say, in the interests of fair play, that your reviewer’s 
statements show that he cannot have read the book, 
and that they are misleading and damaging? In addi- 
tion to this he concludes with an insulting reference to 
the author because the latter’s portrait is placed as 
frontispiece to the book. This was placed there by 
desire of the publisher, and in any case should not be 
a matter for rude and almost libellous comment. I con- 
sider that your reviewer owes me an apology for this 
affront. I am yours truly, 

C. RecinaLp Enock. 

[Our correspondent should say that the SarurDay 
Review, if anybody, not the reviewer, owes him an 
apology. He is free to object to our strictures on his 
book; we see no reason to qualify them. As to his 
portrait, no doubt the publisher wanted it for a frontis- 
piece ; but was it put there without the author's con- 
sent? If it was, he is free from blame and we with- 
draw any censure of him in this connexion, and transfer 


it to the publisher. If he consented, we have nothing 
to withdraw. The practice of publishing authors’ 
portraits is an irritation and an offence that needs to 
be checked.—Ep. S. R.] 


PARSIMONY IN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 12 November, 1907. 

Sir,—Mr. Gawen Gogay wishes to see the introduc- 
tion of hygiene and physiology into our schools as an 
antidote to intemperance; and Dr. Kerr’s latest report 
shows how great is the necessity for increased attention . 
to the physical condition of school children. But if 
time for these matters is to be found in school hours, 
the ‘‘ intellectual” burden, which is already oppressive 
and becomes yearly heavier, must be lightened; in 
other words, we must revise the whole scope and 
range of elementary education. Thus Dr. Kerr sug- 
gests that a course of hygiene would be more valuable 
to teachers in training than ‘‘ music, needlework, or 
foreign languages”. The ease with which intelligent 
children can now move on to secondary schools ought 
to render the simplification of the elementary school 
syllabus an easier matter than it would have been a 
few years ago. 

Dr. Kerr’s report makes it clear that a great deal 
of individual attention is given to defective children. 
Thus the eighteen hundred pupils in the two dozen 
cripple schools of London keep busy thirty-five ambu- 
lance carriages and twenty-four nurses, in addition, of 
course, to their teachers, who are more highly paid and 
have fewer children to teach than is the case in the 
ordinary elementary schools ; mentally defective children 
are equally well provided for. As is usual in England 
we give our thought and energy most freely in those 
quarters from which the return is bound to be least. 
We love to plough the sand. In contrast with 
the generosity—and real economy—of the provision 
for defective children, certain Local Education Autho- 
rities are now declaring that their elementary schools 
are actually over-staffed, because they happen to employ 
in these schools a few more teachers thax the absolute 
minimum which the Board of Education puts yearly— 
but does not enforce in detail—into its Code. 

It is however easy to see that if defective schools 
are more liberally staffed than elementary schools, the 
latter ought to be better supplied with teachers than 
secondary schools, where the conditions of work are, 
on the whole, considerably better. Now the Board of 
Education limits secondary school classes to thirty-five, 
but in the elementary schools classes of more than 
twice that number are not rare; neither are they 
objected to by the Board of Education, which apparently 
sees nothing wrong in the existence of an overgrown 
class in one part of a school, provided that it is balanced 
by an under-sized class in another. 

Surely it is time that the Government deprived skin- 
flint authorities of shoddy excuses by revising its tariff 
of teachers. I remain yours faithfully, 

FRANK J. ADKINs. 


P.S.—With regard to the paragraph about teachers 
in your article on Lord Milner’s speech, may I 
point out that the adoption of the Board of Educa- 
tion’s Bursary Scheme will greatly weaken and may 
even break up the “‘ vicious circle” in which elementary 
teachers have hitherto tramped, provided always that 
the secondary schools at which these bursaries are 
tenable are of the right type ? 


M. SABATIER AND THE FRANCISCAN 
CONVENTS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigw. 
Livorno, 21 November, 1907. 

Sir,—As M. Sabatier’s letter in your issue of the 
16th ult. begins with a reference to myself, would you 
allow me to explain exactly the part I have had in 
this matter? Finding that no reply appeared to the 
somewhat important question I put in a letter in the 
Review of the 14th September, well knowing M. 
Sabatier to be the soul of courtesy I was quite sure 
that he had never seen my letter. So. seven weeks 
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later I sent him a cutting from the Review, with the 
result I expected—a reply in your columns. He has 
delayed but a short while in replying, but gives a very 
curious reason for the delay. A number of people,. he 
says, take delight in representing him as a person who 
deals in . . . inexactitudes, and why, he asks, deprive 
them of this pleasure? I really do not see what this sort 
of people can have to do with my plain question, or what 
object there could be in keeping your readers and me 
waiting ever so short a time on their account. His 
remark is enough to make some of the simpler sort 
think that he includes me among these singular 
intellectual revellers. Yet the only pleasure I have 
ever derived from M. Sabatier lies in his ascertained 
facts and discoveries, his fine editing, his rare scholar- 
ship, his powers of presentment, his charming style, 
his catching enthusiasm. As for such inexactitudes 
as I have observed or had pointed out to me—grave 
indeed are some of them—far from causing me pleasure, 
they have never caused me anything but regret. 

You say in your note that this controversy is not 
yours. But neither is it mine. It is no controversy. 
M. Sabatier states a fact without giving names where 
names were most important. I write to ask for names. 
Almost ‘as soon as he knows of my wish, he complies 
with it. Nothing could be less like controversy. 

I regret to learn from him that the convents of 
Poggio Bustone and San Liberato are no longer in- 
habited by the friars. I had not known it. There must 


_ Provencal life. 


| 
| 


be some strong reason indeed to cause them to quit | 


old and well-loved homes in which they might still 
freely abide. I trust I am not intruding into domestic 
affairs if I express the hope that some Franciscan in 


pelled the Order to abandon these convents. I presume 


convents have been subjected to the general law of 
expropriation, and are now, ‘‘ y compris leurs églises 


! 


REVIEWS. 


PROVENCAL SONG, 


‘‘Memoirs of Mistral.” Rendered into English by 
Constance Elizabeth Maud. London: Arnold. 1907, 
12s. 6d. net. 


‘**T“HUS before the farmhouse Vincén unfolded the 
things he knew; the glow came, and his 
black eyes flamed and the talk was full”. In this way 
Vincén won the heart of Miréio in Mistral’s greatest 
poem ; he ‘‘ unfolded the things he knew”, and that is 
the strength of all epic poetry, the strength of Mistral 
himself, the ‘‘ umble escoulan dou grand Ouméro ”. 
Mistral was born in 1830, he produced ‘‘ Miréio” in 
1859, and he still lives. Of his birth Lamartine said 
that he was born “‘ like the men of Deucalion from a 
stone in the Crau” and to the Crau and the Camargue 
he has been faithful ever since. As a schoolboy at 
Avignon he had Roumanille for master, and then the 
project first entered his head of creating a Provencal 
literature, with a view to the general quickening of 
In 1854 the society called the Félibrige 
was founded, and from 1855 onward the Provencal 
Almanac has never ceased, a great achievement, but 
perhaps not the greatest, for one cannot be certain 
that the true object has been gained. ‘Cor cantan 
que pér vautre, o pastre a gént di mas”. But what 
do ‘‘the shepherds and people of the farm” think? 
Is the portrait picture postcard or the book the more 
potent force? In this connexion one must confess 


é | that the most illiterate testimony from the most sun- 
authority will tell us of the circumstances which com- | 


burnt villager of S. Rémy or Chateaurenard would 


_ have been more illuminating than the letter from 
that all your readers fully understand that these two | 


| 


et les corps saints qu’elles renferment”, the property | 
not of the Church, but of either the ‘‘ Demanio” or the 


Commune. The new landlord sometimes has views of 


Church property that do not well fit in with the old-— 


fashioned ideas of the Church’s tenauts. 
at Volterra the Franciscan Convent of Saint Girolamo 
has been turned into the Female Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum. The small portion of the convent left to the 
Friars looks out on to the exercise-yard! They have 


For instance, | 


hung on sturdily to the small corner of the building | 


that once in a sense could be called their own, but 
who could blame them if they abandoned it? I can 
scarcely agree—here perhaps I introduce a slight 
note of controversy —I can scarcely agree that the 
Convents of Poggio Bustone and San Liberato can 
be numbered among ‘‘les pilus glorieux pour les 
souvenirs” — the glories of San Liberato are purely 
inherited: the incidents recounted in the “ Fioretti ” 
took place at the Hermitage of Soffiano—but they are 
certainly convents of souvenirs sufficiently charming 
to make all men wish that they might be inhabited 
by the sons of Saint Francis for ever. So, too, I 
venture to think it misleading to speak of two con- 
vents in such a connexion as ‘‘ quelques-uns””. Where 
only two are concerned, ‘‘two” might surely have 
been said. Indeed I think M. Sabatier’s whole phrase 
warranted us in expecting something bigger and some- 
thing more, and I also think it implies a censure of the 
Order the justice of which it is still for him to prove. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. CARMICHAEL. 


M. LEBAUDY AND THE PEKIN SYNDICATE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Pekim Syndicate Limited, 110 Cannon Street, E.C., 


5th December, 1907. 
Sir,—I am. desired by M. Lebaudy, who is in Paris, 


to say that there is no truth in the statement which | 


appeared in your edition of the 30th ult. that he ‘‘ has 


gone out” or is going to China on the business of the 


ndieate. am, Sir, pore faithfully, 


Hos. GILBERT, Secretary. 
[We were misinformed, and regret that M. Lebaudy’s 
same should have been mentioned.—Ep. S. R.| 


President Roosevelt with which Miss Maud has 
decorated her preface. 

The appeal of the Félibrige was without doubt first 
made to the country people of Provence; it is equally 
certain that the ground has since been shifted. There 
is a French translation on the opposite page of all 
Mistral’s poems. That is a sign of an appeal to a 
wider public. Again, the language of Mistral is a 
literary, that is to say an artificial, language. No man 
speaks it, Mistral created it. The product of the 
researches, of which his vast dictionary, the ‘‘ Tresor 
déu Feélibrige ”, in 2361 pages, is the embodiment, it 
is as it were the cleansed instrument of speech, just 
too good to be spoken. This makes no difference to 
President Roosevelt or the Parisian or the Englishman, 
but it makes a great difference to the villagers who 
chatter in their countless dialects up and down the 
white roads of Provence. It means too that just as this 
Provencal literature began with Mistral, it will probably 
end with him. 

Still, apart from what the modern Provengal thinks, 
and apart from the future of this great adventure, we 
have Mistral’s poems and we have his memoirs, and 
the memoirs confirm the impression produced by the 
poems. There is the merry observation, the quickness 
of narrative, the fondling of detail, so conspicuous in 
the ‘‘ Poem of the Rhone”, the avoidance of what is 
complex. The Southerner does not care for analysis 
or problems. He speaks ‘‘the things he knows’”’, and 
amid the mysteries his balance is surely maintained. 
Thus when Vincén finds Miréio dying in the chapel ot 
the Saintes Maries he wonders whether at some time 
or other he has lit his pipe at a lamp in church. 

There are many things pleasant to read in the memoirs: 
the complaint of the old fluteplayer Bénoni when on his 
death-bed—‘‘ Those idiots gave me a bell to ring but 
I made them fetch my flute, which answers far better. 
If I want anything I just play an air instead of calling 


| or ringing ”—and there is the account of how ‘‘ as soon 


as the corn took on a shade of apricot a messenger 
went the round of the mountain villages blowing his 
horn and crying ‘ This is to give notice that the corn 
in Arles is ripening’”. In the story of the journey 
to les Saintes Maries one sees the source of . the 
‘*Camargue”’ canto in Miréio. There is only one 
chapter amiss, and that is the chapter entitled ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Louise ’’. 

The memoirs end with the year 1859, but lest the 
reader should go away uninstructed in the poetry of 
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Mistral an appendix has been added with some of the 
ms of Mistral in the original and translations by 
Alma Stretteli. There is not much relation between 
the two. 
*¢ Arise, arise renewed, O Latin race, 
Beneath the great cope of thy golden sun.” 


That is not Mistral any more than Preston's couplets 
in his translation of ‘‘ Miréio” are Mistral : 


‘* The little boat in Ardeloun’s control 
Parted the silent waters like a sole.” 


**Child of the merry sun, her dimpled face 
Bloomed into laughter with ingenious grace.” 


It is somewhat as if for the lyrics of the ‘* Merry 
Widow ” one were offered a version of the same into 
the tragic iambics of Jebb. Because Mistral’s lan- 
guage is not a language actually spoken, that does 
not mean that it is a language unspeakable. It is 
idiomatic, free and informal, with all the characteristics 
of a speech in currency. The versification is light. 
Heroic in any sense it is not. Let us turn to Chaucer, 
his account of the sailor of ‘‘ Dertemouthe ” : 


‘* The hoote sun had made his hew al broun 
And certainly he was a good felawe. 
Hardy he was and wys to undertake, 
With many a tempest hadde his berd ben shake.” 


If the thing is to be done, is not this nearer the 
truth ? 

Miss Maud adds some footnotes. For the duplicate 
note on the ‘‘ trees of liberty”’ and the somewhat vague 
note on ‘‘les Aliscamps”’, it might have been well to 
substitute a note on the meaning of that puzzling word 
‘* Félibrige”. But good service has been done. To 
read about the man who knows so much about his 
country and feels so truly about it is a fine antidote to 
an English winter; refreshing too to get new know- 
ledge about a literary revival so spontaneous, so free 
from the squalor of politics. 


THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 


“A Pocketful of Sixpences.’”’ By George W. E. Russell. 
London: E. Grant Richards. 1907. 7s. 6d. net. 


ONSIDERING Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s appetite 
and aptitude for ecclesiastical warfare, it had been 

the most natural thing in the world for him to christen 
his latest volume of reprints, numbering forty papers 
save one, ‘‘ The Thirty-nine Articles”. But he has 
chosen instead to call them ‘‘A Pocketful of Sixpences ”, 
a cryptic title at first sight, explained by the motto on 
the first page as indicating the author’s modest appre- 
ciation of the literary value of the collection. We can 
only accept it as an overhead average ; sixpence, in our 
Opinion, being as far inadequate a price for some of 
these papers as it is grossly exorbitant for others. We 
refer, of course, only to the literary quality of the 
essays. 
versial matter between personal reminiscence and 
biographical sketches. For example: the merit of 
such an essay as that upon William Wilberforce is not 
to be reckoned in sixpences; it has the combined 
delicacy and precision of a well-cut cameo, presenting 
within very exiguous space portraiture more true and 
telling than a sculptor less deft might accomplish in 
a full-length statue. To pass from such a theme so 
handled to a piece of partisan journalism like ‘‘ Ritual- 
ism and Disestablishment” gives one a disagreeable 
jat. Upon dialectic we would not spend a sixpence, 
nay, not so much as a brass farthing. It is sur- 
prising that one with Mr. Russell’s literary flair 
should not perceive the infelicity of the mixture. Let 


him stick to reminiscence, anecdote and _ historical 
allusion, wherein he is delectable, having lived much 
among men of action, and being blessed with a good 
memory, a pretty gift of expression and a wide 
acquaintance with what is best in literature. We know 
few more agreeable writers than he in his proper 


It is not good art to sandwich purely contro- | 


sphere, for he —— that secret of style which he 
quotes Dean Church as explaining thus: “It has 
always seemed to me that thoughts brought their own 
words. ... The great thing in writing is to know 
what you want and mean to say, and to say it in words 
that come as near to your meaning as you can get them 
to come.”’ That is, be fully conscious of your meaning, 
and scarcely more conscious of your words and phrases 
than a builder is of his bricks and mortar. 

And now, having expressed all that we think unkindly 
of Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ Pocketful”, let us hasten to say 
how much enjoyment we have got from the book. 
There are plenty of good stories, and no chestnuts,’ 
among the sixpences ; at least we do not recognise 
any. It would not be fair to pick the plums out of 
the pudding ; yet it is difficult to describe the quality 
without presenting a sample. There is a profound and 
mournful moral in the following : 

‘**What relation is Archdeacon Wilberforce to the 
old slave-dealer?’ The question was put to me, in all 
good faith, by an intelligent curate who had just begun 
to study the Oxford Movement, and had become 
entangled among the Wilberforces—Robert Isaac, 
Henry and Samuel. The old slave-dealer. 1 italicise 
the words, because they so aptly illustrate the brevity 
and fallaciousness of fame.” 

They illustrate more than this; they show the 
numbing, confusing effect of heterogeneous intelligence 
stuffed upon the average brain by competitive half- 
penny papers with glaring headlines. Mr. Russell's 
‘intelligent curate” was suffering from common 
mnemonic indigestion in a degree by no means extra- 
ordinary. Wait a few years longer and we are sure to 
hear Garibaldi quoted as the author of Metternich’s 
description of Italy as ‘‘a geographical expression ”. 
By the by, how far off the paper headed ‘‘ A Chivalrous 
Episode” seems now, full of the flame of enthusiasm 
which spread through liberty-talking England in 1860, 
resulting in the expedition of Colonel Peard’s English 
Legion to the siege of Capua. It was a very flagrant 
breach of international etiquette, but Palmerston care- 
fully looked the other way. England has none too 
many permanent friendships on the Continent: we 
don’t hear much about entente cordiale with United 
Italy ; but we once heard the Italian Ambassador at 
S. James’ declare his belief that Italy was the only 
kingdom in Europe with which Great Britain had 
never made a treaty of peace, the necessity for one 
never having arisen. Recollection of the ‘‘Chivalrous 
Episode” of 1860 may serve for some time to come to 
lessen the probability of the only occasion for a treaty 
of peace—the close of a war. 

Mr. Russell begins one of his fiery ecclesiastical 
articles with a reminiscence of delightful simplicity : 
‘In my time at Oxford there was an awful form of 
religious examination called by the undergraduates. 
‘Contexts’. Several fragments of Holy Writ were 
placed before us, and we were bidden to supply by 
memory the context in which each occurred. The 
result, though perhaps plausible, was seldom exact. 
Text as proposed by examiner]: ‘ My punishment 
is greater than I can bear.’ [Context as supplied by 
undergraduate]: ‘This was said by Agag when he 
was hewn in pieces.’ ” 

We are glad to receive Mr. Russell’s testimony to 
the diminishing horrors of Bank Holiday: ‘‘ Dr. Liddon, 
who often introduced into his sermons, as spoken, 
sarcastic touches which were not reproduced in print, 
once said when preaching under the Dome on the 
first Sunday in August: ‘If S. Paul could rise from 
the grave and traverse the streets of London on the after- 
noon of a wet Bank Holiday, he would, I think, find 
occasion to modify his statement that they that be 
drunken be drunken in the night.’ To-day the ground 
of that implied reproach is almost, if not altogether, 
removed. . . . The holiday-makers have learnt self-. 
respect. They have emancipated themselves from the 
hoary superstition that in order to be merry it is neces- 
sary to be drunk.” Fain would we believe that this 
opinion is based upon observation conducted north, 
as well as south, of Tweed, but in this we cannot 
profess to be sanguine. Mr. Russell writes English 
which it is a pleasure to read—matter for much 
thankfulness in these days. Sometimes he strikes us 
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as over-scrupulous, as when he apologises for the ex- 
pression “‘ for all it is worth ” as ‘‘ a modern vulgarism ”. 
Surely it is but a vigorous and lawful idiom, which can 
hardly be said of the author's allusion to Mr. John 
Morley as ‘‘ so experienced a publicist "—a term which 
cannot be accepted without protest. 

These papers bear the stamp of journalism, but it is 
journalism at its best. 


THE MORAL OF JENA. 


“Napoleon's Conquest of Prussia, 1806." By F. Loraine 
Petre. London: John Lane. 1907. 12s. 6d. net. 


EADERS interested in military history will re- 
member the appearance six years ago of Mr. 
Loraine Petre’s history of the campaign of Eylau and 
Friedland—the second half of the Russo-Prussian war 
ef 1806-7. Having appreciated its many merits, they 
will be glad to see that he has now moved back- 
ward to write the first half of that war—the Jena- 
Auerstadt campaign. The inversion in order of date 
of the appearance of the two books is less illogical 
than it seems. For all intents and purposes the two 
campaigns had no military connexion with each other. 
Their theatres were three hundred miles apart, and the 
combatants on the side of the allies were entirely 
different. The Prussian army had been so devastated 
in 1806 that it is doubtful whether so many as three 
thousand of the men who fought on the Elbe and the 
Saale escaped to renew the conflict on the Vistula 
and the Narew. There is little inconvenience in treat- 
ing the two campaigns as separate units, and dealing 
with them in two separate monographs. 

Mr. Petre’s book is not one of the too frequent 
analyses or boilings-down of standard authorities 
which are written for cramming examinees, and are 
unreadable for any other purpose. It is a solid work 
of original research, which represents the results not 
only of the study of Hoepfner, Foucart, and Lettow- 
Vorbeck, but also of independent work at the French 
archives, and local information derived from careful 
walks over the Thuringian battlefields. Nor are his 
strategical chapters echoes either of the French or the 
Prussian official criticism. There is plenty of his own 
military comment, which always commands res s 
and often demonstrates that the Continental writers’ 
verdict requires revision. Altogether this is an excel- 
lent book, interesting enough to lure the general 
reader to an excursion into a purely military subject, 
but quite full and technical enough to satisfy the 
most serious student, who is set on arriving at tactical 
or strategical generalisations by the careful following 
of the daily movement of events. 

It is generally conceded that the Jena-Auerstadt cam- 
ign was the most striking demonstration of the 
“Napoleonic methods”. In all his long career of 
victory the Emperor never, before or after, succeeded 
in so thoroughly demolishing his enemy in such a 
short time. e Prussian army was not merely beaten 
but literally annihilated. The explanation that is 
generally given in military histories of the completeness 
of the success of the French arms—the fact that the 
Emperor delivered a flank attack against the lines of 
communication of an enemy who was unwittingly 
marching across his front—is not a sufficient explana- 
tion of his triumph. That he obtained this advantage 
is undeniable, but it did not necessarily involve the 
complete destruction of the Prussians. Nor is it enough 
to add that he was dealing with an army which had 
learnt nothing since the Seven Years’ War, and was 
opposing him with antiquated tactics, and to a large 
extent with antiquated organisation. This also is 
true, and important, but it does not explain every- 
. The third main feature of the war, and one 
that Mr. Petre brings out in the most satisfactory 
fashion, is that the moral element told quite as heavil 
in favour of the French as the strategical or the tactical. 
The most notable feature of the war of 1806, when it is 
compared with Napoleon’s struggles against Austrian, 
Russiao, Spanish or other enemies, is the astounding 
jack of — energy, common patriotism, and intel- 
_ligent self-reliance among his Prussian opponents. 


Time after time it seemed as if the generals of Frederic 
William III. looked upon a campaign as a sort of mili- 
tary chess problem, in which it saved trouble for the 
weaker party, against whom the game was going, to 


resign, instead of fighting on when his case began to. 


look hopeless. Bliicher was absolutely the only officer 
in high command who refused to take this absurd view 
of the campaign, and struggled on to the last extremity, 
with the object of saving his military honour and 
detaining as many as possible of the enemy in his front 
for the longest possible time. It is astonishing to find 
that Bliicher’s colleague Kalkreuth tried to induce 
him to surrender on 16 October, when, as the event 
showed, it was perfectly possible to fight on for another 
three weeks—for the march to Liibeck did not end in 
final disaster till 7 November. What is to be said of 
officers who laid down their arms in cold blood, not 
because they could no longer resist but because they 
regarded ultimate success as impossible ? Lecocq, 
governor of Hameln, for example, had twelve thousand 
men, a good fortress, and six months’ provisions. Yet 
he surrendered to an inferior French force, which 
was observing rather than blockading him, merely 
because it had been demonstrated to him that the 
main army had been annihilated, and that there was 
no surviving friendly corps within two hundred miles 
of him. The case of Kleist, governor of Magdeburg, 
was quite as bad; he surrendered his enormous gar- 
rison of twenty-two thousand men to Ney, who had but 
seventeen thousand, before the enemy had opened any 
proper attack upon his fortress or made any attempt 
to breach it. The threat of a bombardment induced 
him to open his gates, while his walls were absolutely 
intact, and his storehouses full. Yet the crown of 
infamy goes to another officer, the governor of Stettin, 
who yielded his charge, which commanded an all- 
important bridge over the Oder, to the impudent 
summons of the commander of a brigade of light horse, 
who falsely declared that there were two army corps 
close behind him. Here the peculiar scandal of the case 
was not only that the loss of the bridge caused the 
surrender of some fragments of Hohenléhe’s army, 
who were striving to reach it, but, still worse, that the 
governor, if he thought resistance impossible, still 
had it in his power to escape by the east bank of the 
Oder with his five thousand men, since he was well 
aware that the French had not a man as yet across the 
river. 

In short, the main moral of the Jena campaign is 
none of those which we have cited above, but the 
simple axiom that an army is doomed to destruction 
where the majority of the officers in high command refuse 
to see that their primary duty is, in cases where they 
cannot hope for escape or success, to detain in front of 
themselves as large a force of the enemy as possible 
for as long a time as possible. If the Prussion governors 
had carried out this precept, instead of surrendering 
wholesale, when they judged that prompt relief was 
impossible, the succeeding campaign of Eylau would 
have assumed a wholly different aspect, since Napoleon 
could never have carried his army into Poland in 
November, and the Russian reserves would all have 
been on the spot, and ready to meet him, at the opening 
of the campaign. 


NOVELS, 
“My Merry Rockhurst.” By Sw and Egerton Castle. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1907. 6s. 

There are periods in English history to which one 
cannot welcome a novelist unless he come to them with 
proper qualifications and a serious intent. One of those 
periods, one forced from its more obvious dramatic 
qualities to suffer the attentions of so many incapable 
writers, is that of the Restoration. The constant 
exploitation of that obviousness is what makes a 
reader wearily resent every fresh reduction of its 
turbulent humanities to a court circle of gallantry and 
mistressing, as though the England that had just 
shaken itself free from the tyranny of Puritanism were 
adequately represented by the favourites of King 
Charles, or that the reaction from iconoclastic rectitude 
had spent itself altogether ignobly in the vaporous 
immoralities for which their lives were consumed. One 
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does not charge Mr. and Mrs. Castle with producing 
designedly such an impression, but it would be impos- 
sible for anyone reading their latest book who was igno- 
rant of the period to arrive at any other. There is not 
a hint of the real life of the time, of that shamed dis- 
ao in the outcome of its noble ambition, which, 
er the long years of struggle and misery, smouldered 
in the heart of Cromwell’s men under the thin 
dream of loyalty through which they regarded his 
successor ; while at the core of that daunted passion 
those influences were forming out of which modern 
England was to be made, that wider, deeper spirit of 
thought which was to sweep out the empty traditions 
and theories of feudalism and theology and make way 
for the new liberties of the mind. The authors may 
well object that it was beyond their desire to hint at 
any of these realities, that they intended only to amuse, 
and that with but the most superficial survey of the 
most superficial coterie that the time could show. But 
the mischief is that they do not amuse. By their choice 
they have condemned themselves to a sterility which is 
quite intolerable outside the theatre, and can there 
only be endured by the playgoer who is indifferent to 
any relation with life. To write with any profit even of 
the superficial in that dissolute circle about Charles II. 
is practically forbidden to the novelist by the convention 
of our time. One is far from saying that the best that 
can be done for it is to be found in such a compilation 
of incidents as ‘‘ My Merry Rockhurst”, but none of the 
essential morality which underlies all the appearances of 
evil can be extracted from it without offence to our more 
fastidious senses, and what is left, the mere unprofitable 
husks of sin, which are here served up to us in a 
twentieth-century dish, achieve neither a moral nor an 
artistic purpose. The authors have paid the penalty of 
working without reference to Nature. They have 
found it easier to handle purely theatrical types, and 
pure theatricality has been the inevitable outcome. 
Rockhurst is the saturnine stage hero whom no woman 
can resist, who ruins without heart or conscience all 
who come his way, but who cherishes the image of, 
apparently, the only honest woman he has met, ‘‘ who 
shone like a star in his troubled sky . . . for the sake 
of one hour snatched sweet, pure, sacred, out of an 
unworthily spent life”. Being a stage hero, that star 
has no effect on his voluptuous existence except to 
make him violently sentimental at intervals, an effect 
produced likewise by his son, for whom he is also 
represented as cherishing a sentimental passion which 
is equally inoperative as a stimulus to reform. He 
dies in the best stage manner, with a sword through 
his body, his hair whitened in a single night, rescuing 
from the stage villain the star-woman, with whom, 
unfortunately, he and his son Harry are both in love, 
who transfers in that moment, with a seasonable 
suddenness which almost shames the stage, her affec- 
tions from the dying Rockhurst to his offspring. Yet 
Rockhurst is, with the exception, perhaps, of Diana, 
the least ‘‘ stagey ” of all the characters. Euguerrand 
de Joncelles, the French, and Lionel Ratcliffe, the 
English villain, Edward Hare, the country bumpkin, 
Paul Farrant, the raw youth about town, Madame de 
Mantes, the easy maid-in-waiting, Alicia Rockhurst, the 
gossiping housewife, are all seen by the same depress- 
ing artificial illumination when they are not smeared 
by the limelight. It is the more pity, for the authors 
can write good, strong, clear English, and can tell a 
story straight and effectively. 


“Julian Reval: a Novel.” By Philip Laurence 
Oliphant. London: Nash. 1907. 6s. 
Mr. Oliphant has performed the remarkable feat of 


writing a novel about Russian revolutionaries which is | 


alike interesting and unconventional. He is wise 
enough to keep the scene in Great Britain. An im- 
portant part in the story is played bya Russian lady 
resident in London whose prototype, if we mistake not, 
exerted considerable influence upon English Liberalism 
not so very long ago. Here she utilises very diplo- 


matically the emotions of a jealous woman, The 
central figure, a dreamy revolutionist, is given a 
ey a very like that which was claimed by some of 

iends for a recent writer on Russian affairs, now 
dead, and it is significant that the mysterious Julian 


Reval publishes in English a book on Russia at the 
time of the Japanese war which had a booming success. 
But then Julian Reval is made to know his subject 
thoroughly. Apart from these aspects, which are sure 
to excite curiosity, the story is original, describing the 
decline and collapse of the weak idealist who, amid his 
dreams of reigning over a regenerated Russia, falls a 
victim to one of the most devilish women in recent 
fiction. The efforts of two friends to save him enable 
the author to sketch with success an attractive Scotch 
girl and a capital sailor. 


“The Heart’s Banishment.” By Ella MacMahon. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 6s. 


If we could believe that a hard-working ascetic 
priest, who labours in a parish near the London 
Docks, could develop, even in the rest of a country 
curacy, into a successful dramatist who writes two 
masterpieces which have long prosperous London 
runs, we should be more impressed by ‘‘ The Heart’s 
Banishment”. There is great earnestness and spiritual 
fervour in Miss MacMahon’s story, and some slight 
(very slight) knowledge of theatrical life, but we Teally 
find it too difficult to believe in the brilliance and imme- 


| diate success of the curate, though we have no doubt 


that he was, in spite of a temporary aberration from 
his duty, a most excellent priest and worthy of his 
Tractarian grandfather. 


NEW-COMERS AMONGST THE QUARTERLIES, 


‘“‘The New Quarterly: a Review of Science and Literature.” 
Edited by Desmond MacCarthy. London: Dent. November 1907. 
No. I. ‘The Oxford and Cambridge Review.” Edited by 
Oswald R. Dawson. London: Constable. Michaelmas Term, 
1907, No. II. 


Turning over the pages of these two new intellectual reviews 
we are faintly reminded of the career of the ““ Home and Foreign 
Review” under the editorship of Sir John Acton. The very 
newest fashion of all—at Oxford—is to decry Acton as a sort of 
scholarly impostor, and as a quite ineffective figure. A 
youngish don or two will hold forth on this subject, and his 
little following of young ladies and gentlemen take him very 
gravely. Acton, they say, must have beenan impostor. Those 
who wish to get a true view of Acton’s amazing intellectual 
range as a young man should watch him at work with Simpson 
on his * Home and Foreign Review.” The Abbot Gasquet’s 
book, “ Acton and his Circle,” though not so lively as Mr. 
Herbert Paul’s “ Appreciation,” really gives a much more 
intimate view of the man. The obscure and conscientious 
work which Acton put into the review was amazing. Most 
editors would think him a fool for his pains. The “ Home and 
Foreign Review” probably sold no better and gained no 
additional kudos through Acton hunting up and supplying 
many of his writers with historical, literary, political, and 
ecclesiastical matter for their articles. It was too good for 
success : and so it perished after a short life, and has been 
utterly forgotten. A warning, this, to the ‘editors of new 
reviews not to be too good! The “ New Quarterly” apparently 
aims at giving people of taste and education, the ordinary “ in- 
tellectual reader,” by turns something that will exercise their 
intellects and something that will please their fancy. Thus the 
reader is given a thinking lesson to start with, Lord Rayleigh 
asking him “ How do we perceive the Direction of Sound ?” and 
then is allowed to enjoy half an hour over “ The Fire” with 
Max. But lest Max “ a little too easy and charming, the 
reader is handed over directly afterwards to Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, who treats of “ The Study of Mathematics.” Max 
between Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Russell is an amusing 
idea : and a little further on, as analogue, we have Mr. Strutt 
with his “ Can we detect our Drift through Space?” sandwiched 
between Mr. Symons and Mr. Sturge Moore. It is pleasant 


| to sit over the fire with Max, only we wish it were a wood fire. 


| 


For reveries there is no fire like one of wood. Its exquisite 
little sounds, its flicker, its clean ash, and the ease with which 
it is fed and stimulated—these put the word “ fire” far above 
the grosser thing made of coal which Max praises. Lord 
Rayleigh’s article is not quite so severe as it threatens. Perhaps 
not every sentence is easy for the unscientific mind to follow, 
but the “general idea can hardly be missed. By a series of 
simple but valuable and deeply interesting por oy Lord 
Rayleigh and Mr, Francis Galton—who acted as the co: pus 
vile—were able to assure themselves that a person deaf in »ne 
ear cannot tell for certain from what direction a sound comes 
—the ear having for the purpose none of the exact and special 
focussing machinery of the eye. Hearing in both ears appears 
to be essential if a man blindfolded is to determine whence a 
sound comes. Lord Rayleigh shows in his article that sound 


| 
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waves of a high pitch—that is, short waves—cannot get round 
the head. So there will be a more or less region of 
sound shadow on the other side of the head. On the other 
hand he establishes that sounds of low pitch—long waves— 
will bend easily round a man’s head. It needs a far greater 
wall than a head to pull them up short. The whole 
paper is of rare and curious interest. Mr. Symons writes 
some agreeable notes on Hood. We think he is right in his 
view of “Ruth”: it is one of the best things Hood did, and 
has been overlooked by many makers of anthologies. He 
omits tc mention Hood’s sonnet on death, which is full of 
thought and beauty. The “ Oxford and Cambridge Review ” has 
some excellent articles, including one on “ Captain John Smith’s 
Travels,” by Colonel Gordon McCabe. Smith had the genius 
of action ina great degree, though probably his genius ended 
there. Intellectually he belongs to a totally different class 
from that of the Clives and Raleighs of our history. Still it is 
strange that he should so long have been overlooked by a 

eration that is eager to celebrate heroes. “The Law’s 
Delays.” by Mr. John Pollock, and “More about Biometry,” 
by Canon Lyttelton, are suggestive papers though slight. 
Canon Lyttelton frankly says he does not see how by weighing 
and measuring the schoolboy we shall come to solve the 

blem of the physically unfit and their reproduction ; but he 

ieves biometry none the less may yield useful information, 
and in any case “ it is a united act of faith in the desirability of 
knowledge for its own sake”. If we gather bald facts, our 
descendants may be able to make something of them. It is 
rather chilly encouragement for the eager biometer. 


“(The Law Magazine and Review.” London: Jordan. 1907. 5s. 
Time after time the appearance of one or other of the legal 


quarterlies makes us wonder why the articles do not deal with | 


topics that are more closely connected with large public 


ipterests. There are legal reforms of a wide character needed | 


in procedure and in the substance of civil and criminal law, 
many of them controversial no doubt ; but for this very reason 
their discussion by writers with more leisure and learning than 


world. M.G. Michaut’s “ La doctrine et ’école de l'Art pour 
Yart” is a contribution, but a rather confused and vague one 
to the history of French literature during the middle perio 

of last century. 


“Revue Archeologique.” Mai-Juin, Juillet-Aofit, 1907. Paris > 
Leroux. 6 fr. each double number. 


M. Salomon Reinach gives us an interesting account of the 
discovery in 1876 or 1877, near Le Mas d’Agenais, of the 
beautiful antique marble statue known as “La Vénus d’Agen”, 
“Essai sur les vases de style cyrénéen”, by M. Ch. Dugas, is 
the first part of a scholarly and complete monograph of one of 
the most characteristic and original classes of early Greek 
vases, with numerous illustrations by M. H. Laurent. M. 
Maurice Hénault continues “Les Marmion” and M. A. J. 
Reinach “ L’origine du pilum”. “Recherches sur les propor- 
tions dans la statuaire francaise du XII* siécle”, by M. Jean 
Laran, is a piece of technical criticism which will prove of 
great use to students of early French art. 

In “L’architecture des Abbassides au IX®* sitcle”, Général 
de Beylié summarises his “ voyage archéologique & Samara”, 
which has had the all-important result of supplying us with the 
missing link between preislamic and islamic art in Persia. 
The terrible loss sustained by art and archzology through the 
recent death of Professor Furtwiingler, fallen a martyr to 
science at the very moment when he was resuming his work at 
Egina, throws a veil of deep melancholy on his short note 
“Sur la Pséliuméné de Praxitéle ”, his last contribution to the 
history of Art, in which he denounces as a modern work the 
Venus Montefalco, now in America. M. Henri Frére gives 
us very interesting details “Sur le culte de Czlestis”, the 
romanised form of the Phoenician goddess Tanit. Messrs. 
Ch. Dugas and R. Laurent continue their excellent “ Essai sur 
les vases de style cyrénéen”. The hypothesis put forward by 


| M. Salomon Reinach in “ Aetos Prométheus” as to Prometheus 


and the eagle being “& Vorigine, une seule et méme con- 


| ception”, is ingenious, but far from convincing : the author's 
| arguments seem very superficial, and some of them are simply 


the writers of the ordinary press is all the more desirable. | 
There is a touch of absurdity in the “Law Magazine” leading | 


off with an article on the Law of Moses; and three other 
articles contain only matter which would be found by anyone 


consulting a text-book. Mr. Strahan’s article on the Public | 
Trustee is topical enough ; but for English readers that on the | 
Criminal Procedure and Summary Jurisdiction Bill in Scotland | 


is neither practically nor theoretically interesting. The article 
on the International Law Association at Portland is a useful 
record; and the current notes on international law and 
notes on recent cases are more actual; but, as we have 
suggested, on the whole the dead hand is too obtrusive in this 
quarter’s number of the “ Law Magazine ”. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND ART. 


“Journal des Savants.”’ Juin, Juillet, Aoit. Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. each number. 


On a subject which could have been made most highly 
interesting, viz. “Les Origines de ’Académie de France a 
Rome” M. J. Guiffrey has written an article which beats the 
record for dullness and insignificance. M. Th. Diehl’s 
“TL Illustration du psautier dans !Art Byzantin ” is an excellent 
review of Strzygowski’s “ Die Miniaturen des serbischen 
Psalters der K6nigl. Hof und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen”. 
“ La fiscalité pontificale au X1V* siécle”, by M. E. Berger, isa 
strikingly interesting study on the very clever and at the same 
time stringent way in which the finances of the Avignon popes 
were managed. In “Un siécle d’études tibulliennes” M. Ph. 
Fabia criticises M. A, Cartault’s recent book on the Corpus 
Tibullianum, and gives us an excellent vue d’ensemble on the 
present state of our knowledge concerning Tibullus and his 
works. The article is concluded in the number for July. 

“Le comté d’Anjou au XI* siécle”, by M. A. Luchaire, is a 
useful contribution to the early history of the Middle Ages. 
M. L. Léger’s “Un homme d’Etat russe du temps passé”, 
concluded in the number for August, reviews an interesting 
biography of Count Paul Stroganov, by the Grand Duke 
Nicolas Mikailovitch. In “L’évolution d’une légende pieuse, 
La Santa Casa de Lorette” M. H. F, Delaborde comments on 
Canon Ulysse Chevalier’s excellent book on the same subject, 
showing how the popular legend of the miraculous translation 
of the House of the Annunciation from Nazareth to Loretto 
originated and developed itself at a comparatively late date. 

M. G. Darboux gives us a summary of the transactions of 
“La troisitme Assemblée générale de lAssociation interna- 
tionale des Académies”. “ Les manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
de M. Pierpont Morgan”, and the truly splendid publication 
devoted to them by their owner, are reviewed by M. Léopold 
Delisle, who pays a deserved tribute to Mr. Morgan for his 
liberality in communicating his art-treasures to the learned 


preposterous as based on wrong or forced interpretations of 
the texts he quotes: this is specially the case for Pindar and 
“Eschylus. M. Herbert P. Horne introduces, in very indif- 
ferent English, “ An account of Rome in 1450”, being part of a 
manuscript by Giovanni Ruccellai in the possession of Lord 
Westbury, already published in the “Archivio della societa 
romana di storia patria”, t. iv. 1881, p. 563 ff. “Le fragment 
sur l’Acropole de la Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds grec, 1631 A”, 
attributed till now to the fifteenth or sixteenth century, dates, 
according to M. J. Psichari, from the year 1670. M. Seymour 
de Ricci gives an ingenious and plausible interpretation of a 
very late “Groupe en marbre de la collection Dattari”. M. 
Maurice Hénault continues “Les Marmion” and M. A, J. 
Reinach “ L’origine du pilum ”. 


**Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Juin, Juillet, Aout. Paris: 8 rue 
Favart. 7.50 fr. each number. 


M. André Pératé concludes “Les Salons de 1907” and 
M. Camille Conderc “ Exposition de portraits peints et dessinés 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale : les Manuscrits”. ‘“ Erasme chez 
Catherine de Médicis 4 Chantilly ”, by M. E. Moreau-Nélaton, 
is an extremely interesting notice on the celebrated sixteenth- 
century historic portrait drawings at the Musée Condé, Chantilly, 
the greater part of which were bought by the Duc d’Aumale 
from the Earl of Carlisle ; through the inscriptions which the 
drawings bear the author traces the collection to Queen 
Catherine of Medicis, whose handwriting and peculiar spelling 


| are easily recognisable in many of these inscriptions. M. C. 


Gabillot contributes a good study on “Les Portraits de 
Ronsard ”, of which only very few are extant. 

M. Adolfo Venturi introduces “Une ceuvre inconnue de 
Botticelli” : the attribution to Botticelli seems at least doubt- 
ful. M. Paul Desjardins gives us the second part of his ex- 
cellent study on “ Eugéne Carriére ”, concluded in the number 
for August, whilst M. Francois Courboin concludes his 
beautifully illustrated notice on “ Exposition de portraits 
peints et dessinés 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale: les portraits 
dessinés”, and M. André Pératé his review of “Les Salons de 
1907”. “Les Artistes lyonnais”, by M. Alphonse Germain 
(concluded in the number for August), is an excellent local 
monograph, 

M. Maurice Fourneux criticises “ L’Exposition Chardin- 
Fragonard”, lately held at the Galerie Georges-Petit. With 
his usual skill and yee emer M. Emile Bertaux throws full 
light on the authors—Ferrando Yafiez de V’Almedina and 
Ferrando de Llanos—of the most remarkable, perhaps (but 
very little known) ensemble of sixteenth-century pictures 
which Spain contains—viz. “ Le retable monumental de la 
Cathédrale de Valence”. M. Emile Michel studies “ Un 

rtrait du pére de Rembrandt au Brésil”, a very fine picture 
ately presented by M, J. Dias Carneiro to the Rio lenche 
Museum. “Une collection d’objets en bois sculpté attribués 
& Bagard”’, the property of Mme. Waldeck-Rousseau, lent by 
her to the Musée des Arts décoratifs, is reviewed by M. Léon 
Deshairs, 
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“*La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” Juin, Juillet, Aoit. 
Paris: 28 rue du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. caeh number. 


M. Henri Marcel’s notice on “ L’Exposition de portraits, 
peints et dessinés du XIII¢ au XVII* siecle & la Bibliothéque 
nationale” js excellent, and magnificently illustrated. M. Paul 
Alfassa has in his turn a few words to say “ Sur Eugéne 
Carri¢re”, and M. Emile Michel concludes “Au pays de 
Giorgione et de Titien”. In the second notice on “ Les 
Salons de 1907” M. Pascal reviews “L’Architecture” and 
M. Raymond Bonyer “ La Peinture (I1.)” and “ La Sculpture ”. 

In an article which is a model of its kind M. Maspéro intro- 
duces to the artistic and scientific world one of the most 
exquisite pieces of sculpture yielded as yet by the seemingly 
inexhaustible soil of Egypt—viz. “La Vache de Deir-el- 
Bahari”, discovered by M. Naville during February 1906 in 
its own original chapel. M. Pierre de Nolhac elucidates 
“Deux questions sur Fragonard”, and M. Raymond Cox 
studies “Les plus anciens tissus musulmans”. A very fine 
engraving by M. Max Bugnicourt is given as extra plate, with 
a short notice by M. André Girodie. M. F. de Mély tries 
ence more to elucidate the problem of the authorship of the 
miniatures in “ Les Trés-riches Heures du duc de Berry” at 
Chantilly. “Les Salons de 1907” is concluded with “ Les 
Arts décoratifs” by M. Henri Havard, “La Gravure en 
médailles et en pierres fines” by M. E. Babelon, and “La 
Gravure” by M. Emile Dacier. 

M. Emile Male points out “Les Influences du drame 
liturgique sur la sculpture romane”, M. Jean Guiffrey reviews 
“L’Exposition Chardin-Fragonard”, and M. Emile Bertaux 
continues “ Les Primitifs espagnols”. ‘“ L’Art 4 Madagascar”, 
by MM. Marius and Ary Leblond, gives us some more notions 
on the <esthetics of uncivilised peoples. M. Paul Perdrizet’s 
“La Chasse a la chouette, contribution a I’histoire de la peinture 
Satirique ”, is an interesting study on folklore in art. 


“L’Art et les Artistes.” Juin, Juillet, Aofit. Paris: Pierre Lafite 
et Cie. 1.50 fr. each number. 


The June number is almost wholly devoted to Chardin and 
Fragonard, whom the able-editor, M. Armand Dayot, studies 
in two excellent articles. M. Maurice Guillemot reviews “ Le 
Salon des Artistes frangais ”. 

The great French painter Chassériau, who died in 1856 at 
the age of thirty-seven—on the very threshold of immortality— 
forms the object of a good monograph by M. Léandre Vaillat. 
M. Louis Vauxcelles takes us “ A travers les ateliers d’artistes, 
chez Bernard Naudin”, and M. William Ritter introduces 
“Un Paysagiste castillan : Don Aureliano De Beruete ”. 

“La Collection David Weill”, mainly composed of works of 
the eighteenth century selected with great taste. is reviewed 
by M. Charles Morice, and M. Marcel Mirtil contributes 
“Histoire de deux tableaux de Th. Couture”, viz. “ Le départ 
des volontaires” and “Le baptéme du Prince Impérial”. 
“Lieuvre de Renoir” forms the subject of an interesting article 

M. ~ es Lecomte, whilst the painter Desfriches (1715- 
) is stu died by M. Léandre Vaillat. 


‘* Art et Décoration.” Juin, Juillet, Aofit. Paris: Librairie Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts. 2 fr. each number. 


M. P.'Verneuil devotes a short notice, with charming illus- 
‘trations, to “Annie French”, a Scotch lady-artist of great 
originality. “La sculpture aux Salons” is reviewed by M. Jean 
Laran, and “L’Art décoratif au Salon des Artistes francais” 
byjM. P. Verneuil. 


(Continued on page 706.) 
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“Maurice Denis”, of whom M. Adrien Mithouard gives us 
a monograph, is undoubtedly one of the most sincere and 
original of living French painters. M. Eugéne Grasset con- 
tributes a good lecture on “Stylisation. Etude sur les Arts 
modernes”, and M. Emile Sedeyn reports on “ La Porcelaine 
au Musée Galliera ”. 

“Les Grandes Tentures exécutées & la Manufacture des 
depuis le: début du XIX® siécle” are reviewed by 
- 1 ae Guiffrey, the actual director of the manufacture. 


Verneuil analyses the “ Maisons et jardins de Baillie | 


Scott”, and M. Etienne Avenard has an interesting article on 
the “Exposition d’Art francais & Krefeld”. “ L’Exposition 
de ?GBuvre d’Eugéne Carritre” is reviewed by M. Francois 
Monod. 


“Les Arts.” Juin, Juillet, Aofit. Paris: 24 Boulevard des 
Italiens. 2 fr. each number. 

These three numbers are as fine as usual. In the one for 
June M. Charles Saunier reviews “Les Salons de 1907: 
Société des Artistes francais”, and M. Louis Vauxcelles the 
exhibition of “Portraits de femmes A Bagatelle”, whilst 
M. Charles N. Robinson contributes a controversial study on 
Raphael’s Madonna dei Candelabri. 

The July number is nearly filled up by Baron Joseph 
Du Teil’s extremely interesting notice of the collection of 
early nineteenth-century pictures left by the celebrated lawyer 
Chaix d’Est-Ange. M. Pierre de Nolhac devotes a charming 
article to “ Fragonard et Chardin ”. 

Works by modern Dutch and French painters, all extremely 
well chosen, form the bulk of M. van Randwijk’s collection at 
the Hague, which M. de Boer introduces to the public in the 
number for August, with fine reproductions of some of the 
best pieces. 


**Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Décembre. 


M. Augustin Filon has a clever though brief analysis of Sir 
Clements Markham’s monograph on Richard III. He says, 
with much good sense, that if Richard had succeeded to a 
throne by right he would have been neither better nor worse 
than Henry VIII. or Louis XI. He would have governed 
like them, relying on the powerful class of the time, the 
bourgeois, and would have crushed the nobility. Unfor- 
tunately for his reputation he had but two years to work at his 
trade of king, which were filled by constant struggles against 
plots and sedition. He passed one gi law, that was all. 
He remains, in fact, merely a tyrant like a score of others. 


For this Week's 708, 


24th JANUARY to 11th FEBRUARY. 


LONDON RIVIERA 


BY SEA. 


A Winter Cruise 


OF EIGHTEEN DAYS 


“VECTIS” 


6,000 TONS. 6,000 H.P. 
Via GIBRALTAR, MADEIRA, the CANARY ISLES, 


MOROCCO, ALGIERS, PORT MAHON (Minorca), 


and MARSEILLES. 


From Lenten by Mail Steamer Jan 
with S.Y. ** Vectis” at Gibraltar; or 
Marseilles January 25th. 


Fares from 18 Guineas. 

igth February—A Cruise of 27 days—Marsellles 

to Greece, Syria, Palestine, Egypt and Naples. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


Qa” THREE senvices weexty To | 
By P. & O. Mail Steamers from London, Marseilles and Brindisi. 
For Passage, Tilustrated Programme, &c., apply to the Lecal Agents, 
or at Company's 


OFFICES sracet, cc. LONDON 


24th, connecting 
“*Vectis from 


BUCHANAN's 


“BLACK 
& 


WHITE” 


THE WHISKY OF WORLD 


WIDE REPUTE 
99 ‘**Lancet”’ and British Medical 

G B Journal’’ Analyses and aren 
Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
For Dosen, WHISKY 


Carriage paid. For Kidney Complain 
for Rheumatism & 
OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


CEORCE BACK & CO., 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


Te.ecrams: “ DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use tess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. > 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


5 

§ TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
2 for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
5 

5 

5 


MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
Managers—¥. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Avenue, Lonpon. 


‘or Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
or Branch Office, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMPANY'S pense, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
P. & ICE 


O. FRE UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSBEILLES, 


ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE, 
A, CEYLON, STRAI ITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
A, and New Zealand. 


WOR TOURS, For Particulars 


p & t CRUISES and 
at 122 Street, E.C., or Avenue, W.C., 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising, Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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tailor, have their dress 
clothes made by him. 

Prices range from 
£4 4s. the suit (Silk- 
lined). A request for 
patterns will be gladly 
acceded 


JOHNJ.M.BULT 


FROCK AND DRESS COAT SPECIALIST, 


140, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Gash Tallor. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“*Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “Sans-Pxis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 

ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


, The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 


paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
‘so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 
It is a scientific and carefully prepared prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 


MAPLE & CO 


ARE SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 


CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


BILIOUSNESS and HEADACHE. 


A large sample sent on receipt of three 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 


The “ Allenburys” DIET is for Avuts and is quite distinct from the 
well-known “‘ Allenbarys”’ Foods fer Infants. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


Tue Best Known REMEDY FCR The most Valuable Remedy ever 
COUCHS, COLD 
ie only tive in 
’ NEURALCIA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. TOOTHACHE, COUT, 
Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 


Diarrhoea, Cholera, and Cuts short all attacks of ‘ PASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony 


Dysentery. accompanies each Bottle. 
To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chiorodyne, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Of all 
Chemists, 


RHEUMATISM, 
LUMBACO, SCIATICA, 


delivered free any address— 
London, 2/-; Country, 2/8. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS— 
WESTON & WESTALL, Lta., 
(Dept. B.) 16 EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C. 


BARRS BeauTiruUL HARDY 
| Goro Meoar DAFFODILS 
THE MOST LOVELY OF ALL SPRINC FLOWERS 
BARR’S POPULAR 2t- OF DAFFODILS 


contains 6 Bulbs each of 26 arieties suitable for Pot- 


culture or for the Flower Border. 
Half the above Collection for 10/6, 


LECTION OF DA 
aturalising. 
Descriptive Catalogue of add the finest Daffodils in Cultivation, ree. 


7°7 


' BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


DRESS 
for many years has 
made Dress Suits 
his special study, 
and many men, who 
are otherwise satisfied 
with their ordinary 
Bilas Attacks with beadache and sicknemi 
DIET welcome change. It is appetising 
nourishing invelves but little digestive effort. 
Im TINS AT 1/6 AND 3/- OF CHEMISTS, 
| 29 & 46. | 
— 
THE | 
“DROITWICH CURE” 
AT HOME all Chemist, | | 
BY USING | 
A 28-lb. Bag 
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MESSRS. ALLENSON'S LIST. 


TWO NEW APOLOGETICS. 
GOOD WITHOUT GOD. 


Is it possible ? 
By JASPER B. HUNT, B.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


Scot. —“ An eloq and closely-argued reply to the writings of modern 
agnostics.” 


THE SECRET OF THE STREAM. 


By J. B. MACLEAN, B.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Yorkshire Observer.—‘* We commend this book to those who find life’s problems 
dark and baffling, assuring them of comfort and guidance.” 


FAMOUS DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS. 


PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF BISHOP 
ANDREWES. 
Eatirely New Reprint of CARDINAL NEWMAN'S and Dr. NEALE’S Trans- 
lation. Uniform with Large Edition of ‘‘ Great Souls at Prayer.” 2s. 6d. net. 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. 


Fourteen Centuries of an Praise, and Aspiration. Selected and arranged by 
M. W. TILESTON. 32mo. 2s. 6d. net; 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CHARMING STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


TALES THE OLD GOVERNESS TOLD. 


By AMY G. EDDISON, Illustrated. Feap. 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 
Dundee Advertiser.—“ lf Santa Claus is on the look-out for a volume of new 
stories for wee readers he should not miss ‘ Tales the Old Governess Told.’” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORIES. 


wor Stories and Rhymes. By L. E. RICHARDS. Illustrated. Feap. 4to. 5s. 


Her Majesty the Queen of Norway has accepted Five-Minute Stories 
for the use of Prince Olaf. 


British Weekly.—'‘ Every variety of s to suit every mood.” 
Herald.—“ Mummy if she at once pro- 
THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. 
Forty-four Parables. By L. ZB. RICHARDS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Bookman.—-“‘There has been nothi this since Mrs. Gatty wrot 
n ing so good as since Mrs. ty 
THE SILVER CROWN. 
Forty-five Charming Parables. By L. E. RICHARDS. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. net. 
Oxford Chronicle.—'* A collection of charming tales in which children of all 
ages must find delight.” 


London: H. R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


cures it. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF MEANS 


By HERBERT GEORGE. 


“ Recalls the best traditions of the Gaboriau school....A nice epi i 

vein and two pairs of attractive lovers lend agreeabl 
dramatic episodes of the plot.”—Oxtlook. 

“*Mr. Herbert George’s story grips you right away and holds you to the end.” 

Pelican. 

“Contains some striking and cleverly conceived situations, in which ha’ 
vivid pictures of London life. The interest never flags." Glasgow — ™ 

“* The author must be congratulated on an excellent piece of work.” 

Leicester Post. 

“A story that is interesting, well told, and iting without bei - 

“ The reader is not starved in excitement.” —Scotsman. 

“A volume of note is ‘The Master of Means’ by Herbert George....A 
exciting story, in which the reader's has no c of 
flagging ...I double my request to my readers to mak: poin reading ‘ 


“ The story is an exciting one, well-conceived incidents following one 
in quick succession.” — Western Daily Press. 


GREENING & CO., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905) 
An Illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services. 


It is published on the rsth of each th 
Sunday, when it fa published on the agth. ionth except when that date falls on a 


iy tae be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
—TS which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements. &c., will be sent 
receipt of T: c-hal/penny, to cover postage, addressed to Tus 
Offices of the 2 Le (D 


& Navy © 
St. James's, London, S.W. ¥ par S.R), rrx Jermyn Street, 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BtoGRAPHY 


Humphrey Duke of Gloucester (K. H. Vickers). Constable. 15s. net. 

Quaker and Courtier: the Life and Work of William Penn (Mrs. 
Colquhoun Grant). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 

Franz Grillparzer and the Austrian Drama (Gustav Pollak). New 
York : Dodd, Mead. $2.50 net. 


FICTION 


The Glade in the Forest and other Stories(Stephen Gwynn). Dublin : 
Maunsel. 35. 6d. 

His Own People (Booth Tarkington). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Doings of Berengaria (Shelland Bradley). Bell. 6s. 


HISTORY 


With the Border Ruffians: Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868 
(Edited by E. W. Williams). Murray. 12s. net. 

Life of William Laud (Rev. W. L. Mackintosh). Masters. 35. 6d. 

The Salon (IIelen Clerque). Putnam’s, 12s. 6d. net. 


HIsTORY AND ARCHAOLOGY 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. IV. Macmillan. 
315. 6d. net. 
The Cities of S. Paul (W. M. Ramsay). Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 


Law 
The Companies Act 1907 and the Limited Partnerships Act 1907 
(E. Amphlett Whitehouse and Arthur C. T. Veasey). Cox. 
35. 6d. net. 
NATURAL HIsTORY 


Whose Home is the Wilderness (William J. Long). Ginn. 5s. net. 
Flower Grouping in English, Scotch and Irish Gardens (Margaret 
Waterfield). Dent. 21s. net. 


SCIENCE 


A New System of Geology (Mary Salter). Simpkin, Marshall. 
A Picture Book of Evolution (Dennis Hird). atts. 2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 

The Philosophical Basis of Religion (John Watson). Glasgow : 
Maclehose. 8s. 6d. net. 

The True Theology (J. T. Freeth). Allenson. 1s. 6d. net. 

Christ in Evolution (Thomas Greathead Harper), 6s.; The Bible 
Beautiful (Estelle M. Hurll), 75. 6a. net. Sisley’s. 

Society, Sin and the Saviour (Father Bernard Vaughan). Kegas 
Paul. 55. 

The Magi (Lieut.-Col. G. Mackinlay). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


TRAVEL 


Cities of Italy (Arthur Symons). Dent. 4s. 6d, net. 
Pekin to Paris (Luigi Barzini). Grant Richards. 16s. net. 
The Pulse of Asia (Ellsworth Huntington). Constable. 14s. net. 


VERSE 


Forty Singing Seamen (Alfred Noyes). Blackwood. §s. net. 

From the Hills of Dream (Fiona Macleod). Heinemann. 5s. net. 

Humours of the Fray (Charles L. Graves). Smith, Elder. 35. 6a. net. 

A Garland of Lyrics (Maria Steuart). Bullen. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Muse in Motley (Hartley Garrick). Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 35. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets (W. H. Harlow). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. . Net. 

Milton (Edited by E. R. D. Maclagan and A. G. B. Russell). Bullen. 

. net. 

The at of the Homeland (Selected and Arranged by R. P. Scott). 

Blackie. 45. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Happy Moralist, The (Hubert Bland). Laurie, 35. 6d. net. + 

Heritage of Dress, The (Wilfred Mark Webb). Grant Richards. 
15s. net. 

phenen fealiee for Those at the Bottom: an Appeal to Those at the 
Top (C. C. Cotterill), 2s. 6d. net ; Social Fetich, The (Lady 
Grove), 5s. net. Smith, Elder. 

Leaves from a Cambridge Note-Book (O. J. Dunlop). Cambridge : 
Heffer. 2s. 6d. net. 

Life of the Fields, The (Richard Jefferies), Chatto and Windus. 

5. net. 

Munizipal Ownership (Leonard Darwin). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 

Netherlands, The (Mary Macgregor). Jack. 6s. net. 

Public Ownership and the Telephone in Great Britain (Hugo Richard 
Meyer) ; The British State Telegraphs (Hugo Richard Meyer), 
6s. 6d. net each ; Highways and Bywaysin Kent (Walter Jerrold), 
6s. Macmillan. 

Royal Navy, The (Described by H. Laurence Swinburne), 20s. net ; 
Suppressed Plates (George Somes Layard). Black. 10s, 6d. net. 

Side Lights on Golf (Garden G. Smith). Sisley’s. 3s. 6d. net. 

Struggle for a Royal Child, The (Frau Ida Kremer). Long. 6s. 

Writing of English, The (P. J. Hartog). Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 2s. 6¢d.; The Empire Review, 1s. ; The Contemporary 
Review, 2s. 6d.; The Albany Review, 2s. 6d. ; The Century, 
1s. 4d. ; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 3/7. ; La Revue, 2/7.25; Mercure de France, 1 /r.50; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s. ; The Connoisseur, Is. ; 
The National Review, 2s. 6d.; The Musical Times, 4d. ; 
Deutsche Rundschau, 3m. ; The Grand Magazine, 44d. The 
Strand Magazine, Is. 
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Mr. FISHER BOOKS for PRESENTS 


THE VIERGE “DON QUIXOTE.” 


DON QUIXOTE. By Miguel de Cervantes. 
With 260 Drawings by DANIEL VIERGE. 


4 vols. super-royal 8vo. Edition limited to 155 copies, #15 net. 
Fine Edition (limited to 10 copies), on Imperial Japan Paper, with extra set of Full-page Plates, &30 net. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR A COPY OF THE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS. 


STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON. Life and Travel 


By VERNON Be ws New Edition, with a New Preface, a Fhetegeavere in Peru. By C. REGINALD ENOCK, F.R.G.S. With a Map and 
rontispiece, yt other Illustrations selected by Dr. GUIDO BIAGI numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. 


Super-royal 8vo. bound, 21s. net. 
BEFORE AND AFTER WATERLOO, by THE,PALAGES, OF CRETE AND, THEIR BUILDERS 
it 


STANLEY, some Bi Norwich, | Ealted by, J. ADEANE | h 187 Illustrations and 2 Plans. Royal $vo. 21s. 
SECRET HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH OCCUPATION “The 
eligious 


F EGYPT. Being a Personal Narrative of Events. By WILFRI — 
y D Ascetics, and Saints of India,” “Indian Life: 
SCAWEN BLUN T With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Second Edition. Illustrated. Medium 8vo. 14s. net. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 15s. net. 
| MIRABEAU THE DEMI-GOD. Being the True and 


THE , LETTERS OF EDWARD LEAR (Author of “The | Romantic Story of his Life and Adventures. By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, 
of Nonsense”) to Chichester Fortescue (Lord Carlingford) and Frances, — Author of “ Court Beauties of Old Whitehall,” ‘‘ A Girl of the Multitude,” 
soumeens Wal ee (1848 to AT Edited by LADY STRACHEY (of &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
Frontispiece, 3 Coloured Plates | 
ther FORTY YEARS OF PARIS. By W. F. Lonercan, 
LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ARABS. By R. A. Author of ‘‘The New Parisian,” &c. With 32 Portraits of Leading 
MICHOLSON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 6d. | 
(Library of Literary History.  & SISTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life Story 
of Mafia Carolina, See | of Naples. By Mrs. BEARNE, Author of 
“A Leader of Societ: Mapeys® Court,” “Lives of the Early Valois 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Emir 


AGUET. With Photogravure F; es: Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. Queens,” &c. Fully ii ot Large crown 8vo. ros, 6d. net. 


[Library of Literary History. 
BON. RTE ENGLISH SPOR By F. W. H With 


10s, 6d. net. 
THE TO ROMOLA. By Gworce Eniot. A Historically Illus- 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by GUIDO BIAGI, 
WITH SHELLEY IN ITALY. A Selection of Poems 
THE BRITISH CITY. By F. C. Hows, Author of and Letters relating to his Life in Italy. Edited by ANNA BENNESON 
McMAHAN. With more than 60 llustrations from Photographs. Large 


‘The City, the Hope of Democracy.” Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
crown 8vo. cloth, ss. net ; vellum, ros. 6d. net. 


THE UPRISING OF THE MANY. By Cuarzzs E. WITH BYRON IN ITALY. A Selection of Poems and 


Edited by ANNA BENNESON 


RUSSELL, With 32 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. ss. net. 
the This book is a description of the democratic and labour movements throughout then Ge tan Large 
| crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net ; vellum, ros. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. By Cuartes | 
SEIGNOBOS, Doctor of Letters of the University of Paris. Large crown | THE SOUTH AMERICAN SERIES. 
Edited by MARTIN HUME. 
WHAT JS Prof. W. Bousset, Author vo], I. CHILE. By G. F. Scorr-Exiot, F.R.G.S. With 
Zeer.” Translaved by £0 Judentums im Neutesta an Introduction by MARTIN HUME. Illustrated” Demy xs 6d. net 
wn 8vo, 5s. net. 
RELIGION AND HISTORIC FAITHS. By Orto w 
THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. By E. Nessit. With 


P OEMS BY | GIOSUE CARDUCCI. Selected and) 48 Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
by MAUD HOLLAND. Crowatve | AND OLLY; or, 2 Holiday among the Moun- 
in. ata Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. With 40 Illustrations by WILLY 


‘MID PLEASURES AND PALACES. By Mary Lanpon, 
THE ‘WELSH FAIRY BOOK. Edited by W. Jenxvn 


Author of “‘ How the Garden Grew.” With 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
OMAS. With a Coloured Frontispiece and about 200 Illustrations by 


THE MATTERHORN. By Rey. Illustrated by WILLY POGANY. “Small demy 8vo. 6s. 


| 
EDOARDO RUBIN ith a Preface 
O. With a Pref EDMONDO DE AMICIS. se THE ADVENTURES OF A DODO. By G. E. Farrow, 


Translated from the Italian by J. E.C. EATON. With 14 Coloured 
23 Pen Drawings, and 11 Photographs. Super-royal 8vo. 21s. net. pliuther, Oy “The Wallypug of Why,” &c. With 70 Illustrations by WILLY 
Y. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Fine Paper Edition (limited to 15 copies). Price on application. 


Note.—_Bookbuyers wishing to see any of Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Publications before purchasing 
them may, on sending to Mr. UNWIN the name of their local Bookseller, have the opportunity 
of so doing. 

P.8.—A Specimen Copy of the Illustrated Christmas Number of M.A.B. (Mainly about Books) will be 
sent post free to any address on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, PINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a 4 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND CIVE THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Sch Navy, Professions, &c. 
odern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 
_ University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
ious and other Examinations. for Prospectus apply C. Kern, B.A. 
{uel First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


_ JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT _ at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E. 


QUERNMORE. 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecuti eS ren 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly ae FIRST T: 


eg) Catalogue of finely printed modern Books. Choic 
Editions, Limited issues, and Large Paper copies, post free o 
receipt of post card. A. & F. Denny, 147 Strand, W.C. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS, V W. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL — SHEPHERD'S 
WINTER EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES by 
EARLY BRITISH MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 


SHEPHERD’S GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. James's. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR in 
Musical and Art students 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, Haverstockx 
ao, 5 Hampsteap. Recogd. by B. of E. —Modern Education. Music 
Languages. Large grounds. Bracing air. Moderate fees.—Apply, 

the Missee 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—Scuoot 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. —Bracing situation. —/— 
advantages. — Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monypenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


GOuUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 
EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE. 
MEN'S DAUGHTERS. Individual teaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charge.—Principal, Miss Hunt. 


INTON HOUSE SCHOOL, HOLLAND PARK 


AVENUE, W.—OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL. 
in elementary work. Many Scholarship successes at Public Great 
attention to sports and games.— Headmaster, J. Harpir, M.A. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


& ised) FOR GIRLS.—V and climate. Highest 


HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 


T. WINIFRED’S, Cuirton, Bristot.—Church of 
England (recognised Home School for the Daughters of Gentlepeople). 


“ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, near WATFORD. Gravel soil ; high ground ; bracing air ; 
t playing fields, including gymnasium. 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 
Ss. y SCHOOL GIRLS. Old-established. Sour 
essors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particular! adapted children whose 
are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Painting, and 
ties.—Principal, Miss Wurre. 


9 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


INANCE.”—A concise weekly record of markets 
and w= published by the Centra Stock Excuancer, Lim. (Estab- 
lished 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Posc free for six months to 
ts mentioning this paper. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 184s, 
33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, bey 


tn SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time PORARY +] 
any quantity. COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPO AR 

SER Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required. 

~ No. 4865 Central. 


WHAT MEN ARE SAYING. WHAT MEN ARE DOING. 
WHAT MEN ARE THINKING. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 
EVERY FRIDAY, TWUPENCE. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The of Public Opinion is to provide information by means 
of a weekly review of current — and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s ne books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for callie, = political, and social progress. 


What Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., says of ‘‘ Public Opinion.” 


Dear Mr. Parker. —I cannot but congratulate you on that 
excellent paper ‘* Public Opinion,’ whicn | read regularly. You 
have a journal of great influence and usefulness. 

Yours traly, ¢ GILBERT PARKER. 


Public Opiaioa can | be obtained from a any ry Newsagent or Bookstall, or 
will be sent, post free for one year, to any address in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders Id be 
addressed to Public Opinion, 30 & Houses, Street, 
Loupom, EC. Sp Sree on app 


Jem BECKTON (established 25 pay continues to 

candidates for London Matriculation and ow and Law Pre- 

not des; seems impossible to fai byt me Boarders 
condved—dadoen, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, ir 


Ay VACANCY occurs for a PREMIUM PUPIL in 


e ineering Works. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4d, 
One Year ... wow 868 10 4 
Half Year ... oe O14 wo wo OFF 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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BYSTANDER 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “GRapHic,” Tallis House 
Tallis Street, E.C. 
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7 December, 1907 


The Saturday Review. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE C. M. FALCONER, Ese., 
OF DUNDEE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wn SELL at their House, No. 13 Wellington 
C., on WEDNESD DecemsBer 11, at One o'clock precisely ( 
order Fxecutors) the LIBRARY of the late M. FALCONE 
Esq., of Dundee, including the First and other Fine Editions of the best known 
Modern Authors—i.e. Ro! Bridges, S. x Crockett, O. W. Holmes, Rudyard 
Kipling, Lecky, G. Meredith, W. Morris, D. G. Rossetti, Ruskin, R. L. Steven- 
son, A. C. Swinburne, Lord ‘Tennyson, Thackeray, Oscar Wilde, and others; the 
tions, ay: vols. 5 Publications from the 7 and Daniel Presses : 
, Caldecott, W. Crane, 
And a probably COMPLETE "COLLECTION of the WORKS of ANDREW 
LANG, comprising nearly 600 Volumes, many being First Editions. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington — 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. DECEMBER 12, and ‘T'wo F lowing Days, at 

One o'clock precisely, Valuable PRINTED BOOKS, ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS bod A AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, including Illuminated Books of 
Hours, a Bibl ble, a Psalter, the Tylney Book of Hours from the Tudor Frere 

pap ey a magnificent modern Illuminated Manuscript ‘‘ Imitation de Jésus Christ,” 
Rare Books relating to America, a very fine copy of Shakespeare's 
Poems, 1440, and the Second and Fourth Folios ; Early Printed English and 
Foreign Books, Books on > toy Arts, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 


, and a fine Mrs. Browning's “*The Battle of Marathon,” 1820; 
Autograph Letters of T' Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Lord Nelson, and 
othe obert Burns’ Poems, Kilmarnock, 1786 ; two Signed Autograph Letters 


of Burns and portions of 
by Bret Harte; and 

The Magnificent Copy of GOWER’S ‘‘CONFESSIO AMANTIS,” printed 
by Caxton in 1483, the property of Shrewsbury School, sold by order of the 


ig Body. 
be viewed Catalogues may be had. 
THE O’HAGAN COIN COLLECTIONS—THE VALUABLE SERIES 
OF ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND IRISH COINS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, DECEMBER 16, and Four Following Days, at on 
o'clock precisely, the Valuable of ENGLISH, and IRIS 
COINS, &c.,t OSBORNE O’HAGAN, Esq., Member of 
Roval Numismatic iety, and of the British Numismatic ‘Society, who is 
pursuit. 


May be viewed two days Prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED 3 Mon og AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Codes: Unicopg and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Publishers’ Remainders 
SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, DECEMBER (No. 356), JUST READY. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LAMLEY & CO., 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 7, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, interesting, 


and out-of-the- ond books. Christmas Catalogue sent on application 
post free. Second-hand Catalogue just published. 


Boeoks— — BOOKS — BOOKS — for Xmas Presents. 

Our New Lists, containing the most Noteworthy and Recent Books of the 

Year, Joon. including a large selection of Books for Voung | Folk, will be sent you post 

free on receipt de name and address. Orders from these Lists executed by return. 
A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


two Songs ; the "Autograph Manuscripts of six Novels 


Your Christmas Gift-Books! 


SEE THE DECEMBER “BOOK MONTHLY,” 6d. 
net, FOR SELECTED LISTS OF THE CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS. ITS ARTICLES INCLUDE AN APPRECIA- 
TION OF THACKERAY BY MR, WHITELAW REID, 
THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR. GENERALLY IT 
GIVES ALL THE NEWS OF THE BOOK WORLD 
AND IT 18 BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


You can get the “BOOK MONTHLY,” which appears at | 
the beginning of each month, through any Bookseller or | 
Newsagent, or from the Publishers, SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 


& CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, who will be glad to 
and a Specimen Copy. 


Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net. 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By Author of Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
WILL WANT TO READ THIS BOOK. - 


‘* The brilliant Irishman who writes as ‘ Pat’ has certainly given 
us much to ponder, as well as much delightfully racy reading in 
The Sorrows of Ireland.’ ”"—7HE TRIBUNE. 


Order of your Bookseller; or post free for 1s. 14d. or 2s, 24d. 


London : 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


The London Hospital, 
WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The Largest Adult and Largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


The Passport for Admission Is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 
NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


read this would help. 
SYDNEY 


airman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply MATRON, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 


Telephone: 4466, Avenue. 

The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


LAND, 
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MESSRS. ALSTON RIVERS’ LIST. 


THOMAS HOOD: His Life and Times. 


BY WALTER JERROLD, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUDING 
TWO IN COLOUR AND A PHOTOGRAVURE FRONTISPIECE. DEMY 8VO. 
SIXTEEN SHILLINGS NET. 

MR. W. L. COURTNEY, IN THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


«Tt is one of the many merits of Mr. Walter Jerrold’s new life of Thomas Hood that he 
tries to recover for us the conception of a serious poet, whose true fame was obscured by 
the excellence of his fun. Many other points deserving of notice stand out in the latest 
biography, making it a valuable contribution to literature.” 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN. IMPERIAL 16MO. 2s. NET. 


It demonstrates that far greater attention is paid by leading Scientists across the Atlantic 
to the maintenance of physical efficiency than on this ‘aie and deals with military selection 
and its effects. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 


BY FORD MADOX HUEFFER, AUTHOR OF “ THE SOUL OF LONDON,” &c. 
IMPERIAL 16MO. 5s. NET. 
* A work of art, sufficient unto itself.” —Standard. 


A FAMOUS SPORTING BOOK, 


CHASE of the WILD RED DEER. 


BY CHARLES PALK COLLYNS. WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY THE HON. 
L. J. BATHURST. COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 5s. NET. 

** A cordial welcome should await this new edition.” — 7ribune. 

** Will be read with interest by everyone, whether he is a stag-hunter or not.” —Standard. 


TWO GIRLS’ NOVELS. 


SARAH THE VALIANT. 


BY THEODORA WILSON WILSON, AUTHOR OF “THE MAGIC JU- 
JUBES,” ETC. WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 3s. 6d. 


*<If you want a book you can give to a niece or younger sister get ‘ Sarah the Valiant.’ 
It is a capital story.” —Reader. 


THe  TRVANT FEV E. 


BY RAYMOND JACBERNS, AUTHOR OF “THE NEW PUPIL,” &. WITH 
SIX ILLUSTRATIONS. 3s. 6d. 
** Full of incident and just those touches which will entertain all juveniles.” — Crown. 


READY ON WEDNESDAY. 


THE BOOK OF LIVING POETS. 


EDITED BY WALTER JERROLD. ARTISTICALLY BOUND. CROWN 8VO. 
IN ELEGANT BOX. 7s. 6d. NET. 
Containing selections from the greatest contemporary singers.. 


NEW FICTION OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


The Lord of Latimer Street. | Furze the Cruel. 


By Jane Wardle, Author of “‘ The Artistic Temperament.” | By John Trevena, Author of “‘ Arminel of the West,” &c. 

6s. Just published. Third Impression. 6s. 
“a lif first and say further, that if Mi “ \. 


The Meddler. r. Meyer’s Pupil. 


| 
H. de Vere Stacpoole and W. A. memes | By Eva Lath With coloured Frontispiece. Second 


A first novel of extraordinary promise.” — 7 ruth. 


“The Turn of the Balance. 


The Adventures of 
Count O’Connor. 


6s. By Brand Whitlock. 6s. 

” to have turned as red 

instructive as it is diverting.” —Scotsman. | Chen The at the Balance’ oven 
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